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Yay 8 HREE distinct types of ar- 





chitecture were peculiar to 
New England during the 
Colonial era, and each of 
these was emphatically 
American in conception and detail, a 
characterization not applicable to many 
of architecture that 


succeeding types 


gained a greater or less acceptance 
throughout the country down to the 
last 
ended. 

The first type of architecture 


genous to New England, and the 


score years of the century just 
indi- 
word 
advisedly 
was the log house. 
nature of things this had to be 
the 
but the days of the log house, 
in the great majority of the earlier New 
England settlements, were few, for the 
unceasing, never-tiring labors of Pil- 


“indigenous” is here used 
and to a purpose, 
In the 
because of compelling circum- 


stances; 


grim and Puritan alike, and their imme- 
diate descendants, soon brought them 
the means for a larger, more preten- 
tious, and more comfortable domicile. 
This second type was what has passed 
into history as the gambrel-roof struc- 
ture, although in its day there were also 
built houses having a pitched roof. 
Here and there in the older settlements 
of New England are still to be seen an 
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house and 
also those of the pitched-roofed class, 
their eaves coming so low that they can 
be touched with the up-lifted arm of a 
man. 


occasional gambrel-roofed 


The third type of New England archi- 
tecture is that which bears the name 
to this day, at once the 
most original and distinctively American 
of any peculiar to the country, except it 
be that type that is essentially the crea- 
tion of the past decade and a half. 

This third type of Colonial architec- 
ture was the outcome of long-continued 
thought and effort to construct a build- 
ing every way adapted to the needs and 
It attained 
its highest perfection in the closing half 
of the eighteenth century, and was the 
all-prevailing type of the wealthier class 
throughout New England and in some 
of the Southern states, notably Georgia, 
whose older cities and towns, as in 
Savannah and Marietta, are, to this 
day, rich in its examples. 

The Puritans and their more imme- 
diate descendants were decidedly do- 
mestic in their tastes and inclinations. 
They had no commercial or industrial 
interests in the sense that they obtain 
to-day. They lived almost wholly off 
their farms and each individual house- 


“ Colonial ” 


conditions of American life. 
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Residence of George E. Gould, Manchester 


hold was its own factory and workshop. 
Somehow or other they gained the 
wherewith to build the grand and im- 
posing home that is still to be seen in 
almost every older New England city or 
town, and when seen is an object of ad- 
miration and praise. These homes of 
Colonial times were full of dignity and 
repose and cheer, never cold or re- 
pellant. They combined beauty and 
utility, and had no incongruous charac- 
teristic, and it seems strange that a 
style so thoroughly adapted to the cli- 
matic conditions of New England should 
have ever been discarded, and others, 
peculiar to foreign lands, accepted in- 
stead. 

With the discarding of the purely 
Colonial type of building the develop- 
ment of a distinctively American architec- 
ture ceased almost entirely. Architec- 
ture as a profession became almost ob- 


solete, for the carpenter had a hard and 
fast rule to build all houses alike, and 
thus the country, and particularly New 
England, became dotted with homes, 
mercantile buildings, and churches, that 
had no more archititectural pretension 
and style than a dry goods box, save 
that they had roofs, windows, and doors. 
Occasionally there was a spasmodic at- 
tempt to relieve the monotony, as the 
introduction of the Mansard and French 
roof style of construction, and the wide- 
spread acceptance of the Queen Anne 
type. The Queen Anne architecture 
was peculiar to countries without snow, 
sleet, or ice, and its use in this part of 
the country was as ill advised almost as 
would be the adoption of the costume of 
the Mexican for winter wear in New Eng- 
land. In the later sixties and earlier 
seventies, every new building, no matter 
for what purpose, except, perhaps, a 
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church building, had a French roof. 
Whole streets, in many New England 
communities, were built in this style, and 
to-day it is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing that is so old, antiquated, and out 
of date, architecturally, as a building 
with a French roof. Its adaptation was 
never once thought of. 

Original, and with the disposition to 
seek the new in all other lines, the 
American people, for three quarters of 
a century, made no effort to create a 
purely American architecture, and what 
is still worse, did not appreciate nor 
continue the style created in Colonial 
days. Happily, however, there came to 
be such men as Richardson and Hunt, 
American 
types of architecture, begun by them, 
has been taken -up by others so strong 
in number and originality that the whole 
architectural trend of the country has 


and the work of creating 
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been changed infinitely for the better. 
New Hampshire and Manchester are 
rich in examples of modern American 
architecture, and such as_ represent 
originality and individuality of design 
and construction. 

Many of these buildings, so richly rep- 
resentative of modern American archi- 
tecture, had their construction from de- 
signs drawn by William M. Butterfield of 
Manchester, an architect whose work is 
to be seen in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island, as well as 
in New Hampshire, and that, too, in 
many and not isolated instances. He 
has attained success and prominence in 
ecclesiastical, domestic, and commercial 
architecture, and many of his most im- 
portant commissions have been secured 
by the submission of competitive de- 
signs passed upon by professional critics 
and experts. : 
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Masonic Home, Manchester 
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Modern, domestic, and commercial 
architecture in Manchester are charac- 
terized by variety of style and design. 
Smith’s residence is not a copy of 
Jones’s, as is apt to be the case in a 
community where the work of one archi- 
tect prevails to an unusual extent, but it 
is distinct and exclusive to a pleasing 
degree. Manchester's magnificent high 
school building, justly the pride of the 


city, and unsurpassed by any other 
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of the varying hues of brick, limestone, 
and granite.’ 

It has been said by professional ar- 
chitects that one of the most distin- 
guishing traits of the old-time Colonial 
buildings was their fidelity to propor- 
tion. Mr. Butterfield in his apprecia- 
tion of this original type of American 
architecture seems to have studied pro- 
portion to an extent that has enabled 
him to acquire it as a part of himself, 


< “asa ee ‘ed _ 
Se a 


Stone Memoria! Building, Weare 


building for the purpose in northern 
New England, is not a copy of one in 
Boston or Providence, but is Mr. But- 
terfield’s own conception. His latest 
commercial building to be erected in 
Manchester, The Beacon, has a com- 
mingling of column, pilaster, and mould- 
ing that relieves the facade of that 
monotonous plainness so common in 
commercial structures. Again, in The 
Beacon, as in all his designs, does he 
bring into effective use the color effect 


or else it is natural to him. At any 
rate all recognize that proportion is one 
of the strong points in his work, and 
proportion is harmony, or at least there 
cannot be harmony of design and detail 
in a building in which proportion is 
lacking. A noted Boston architect once 
said to the writer that the strong, dis- 
tinguishing trait of the old Bulfinch 
front of the Massachusetts state house 





‘For illustration of The Beacon see Manchester 
article in this number. 
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was its proportion. The front was built 
in 1804 by an American architect of 
the old Colonial school, and when the 
proposition was advanced a few years 
since to abolish it the whole state of 
Massachusetts rose in protest against 
it. 

While modifications of the Colonial 
are pronounced in Mr. Butterfield’s 
work, still he has shown time and 
again that he can depart from it and 
be equally successful in producing a de- 
sign after the Italian Renaissance now 
so popular everywhere for civic and 
educational buildings; or other schools 
not forgetting to work in a detail if 
need be from the old Norman, the 
Grecian or Byzantine. Indeed it is be- 
cause of this very faculty to make use 
of the best in all the different types and 
make from them a harmonious whole 
that gives Mr. Butterfield that strong 
personality that he has impressed upon 
his work. 

One of the strongest professional 
characteristic of Mr. Butterfield is his 





Se 


use of the Grecian pillar and its capital, 
be it Corinthian, Doric, or Ionic, and in 
this he has been as original as Richard- 
son was with the arch, and in not a sin- 
gle instance is it easy to see that Mr. 
Butterfield has sacrificed anything or 
strained a point that he might bring 
into use pillar and capital. 

Mr. Butterfield. is but just past forty, 
and therefore, apparently, with his best 
years, speaking professionally, yet be- 
fore him. He was born in Sidney, 
Maine, October 22, 1860. When he 
was eleven years old the family re- 
moved to Waterville in the same state, 
and here he attended the public schools, 
eventually studying architecture and ac- 
quiring a practical experience under his 
father, who was an architect of recog- 
nized ability and builder as well. When 
only sixteen young Butterfield entered 
the employ of Foster & Dutton, general 
contractors, and served them as fore- 
man for six years, in which time he 
supervised the construction of several 


important public buildings. In 1881, 
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the year in which he attained his ma- 
jority, he went to Manchester and be- 
gan the practice of architecture. One 
of his greatest architectural triumphs 
was the acceptance of his plans for 
the commercial building in Manchester, 
known as The Kennard, built in 1892 
and totally destroyed by fire in Feb- 
ruary, 1902. It was the admiration and 
pride of Manchester, and considered as 
one of the finest structures of its class 
in all New England. Manchester has 
not yet ceased to mourn its destruction, 
for among all her many architectural 
triumphs The Kennard was supreme. 
Mr. Butterfield’s plans for The Ken- 
nard were offered in competition, and 
their acceptance and the construction of 
the building added much to his reputa- 
tion. He drew the plans for the high 
school in Manchester, as said else- 
where, as he did also for the Wilson, 
Pearl Street, Rimmon, Parker, and 
McDonald school buildings, and the 
academy Notre Dame, Manchester. 
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Among the out of town buildings of 
his design may be mentioned the city 
hall, Franklin; the court house, Laco- 
nia; the high school building, Newport, 
Vt.; the Globe Congregational church, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; and a Baptist church 
in the same city; a Baptist church and 
a Methodist church in Waltham, Mass. ; 
the public library, Adams, Mass., the 
corner-stone of which was laid by Presi- 
dent McKinley; the new Masonic home 
and the Varick building, Manchester ; 
the John M. Hunt home, and Odd Fel- 
lows building, Nashua; and the Hills- 
borough county buildings at Grasmere. 
In addition he has drawn plans for 
more than five hundred residences and 
other buildings in various parts of New 
England. Included among his Man- 
chester residences are those of Henry 
DeWolf Carvelle, M. D., Alonzo H. 
Weston, and George E. Gould, each of 
which is of unrivaled beauty and ex- 
cellence. Mr. Butterfield is at present 
building a new bank building and the 





Draughting-room in Mr. Butterfield’s Office. 
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Chutter building at Littleton, and a sav- 
ings bank building in Waterville, Maine. 

Mr. Butterfield has a charming home 
on Beech street, corner of Sagamore. 
On the grounds of his home is his office 
building, and to adequately describe the 
extent of his office rooms, their equip- 
ments and furnishings, would require 
pages of this magazine. Their like as 
the office of an architect is not to 
be found probably in New England. 
The entire two-story building is devoted 
to office purposes, and exterior and in- 
terior alike are beautiful in their archi- 
tectural treatment. 





THE UNCANOONUCS. 


Mr. Butterfield has served a term in 
Manchester’s city council. Has been 
a member of the legislature, and for 
several years has been the moderator 
of Ward Two. He is a member of 
the Derryfield and Calumet clubs, and 
for a term was president of the Calu- 
met. 

In 1882 Mr. Butterfield married Miss 
Rose E. Annis of Peterborough. She 
died in April, 1884, leaving a son. In 
October, 1885, Mr. Butterfield mar- 
ried his present wife, who was Miss 
Belle Knox of Manchester, formerly of 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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THE 


UNCANOONUCS. 


By Fannie Moulton McLane. 


MORNING. 


They look like spectres, standing there alone, 
Huge forms of ghostly white and vapory gray, 
With their great slopes and peaks all forest-grown. 
And ever thus in penitence they stay, 
With respite only at the break of day, 
When to their brows the leaping sunbeams reach. 
Then does the warm life thrill the icy clay, 
But chills ere unloosed tongues can grace beseech, 
Or stagnant thought conceive to ask relief in speech. 


MID-DAY. 


They are not monsters now, but heaps of gems ; 
Of sapphires, emeralds, and milky pearls 
Worthy of kings’ or princes’ diadems, 
Flung broadcast in great strings and loops and whirls, 
When noon her brightest ray of light unfurls. 
What royalty of color and of show ! 
Even the smoke that from the village curls, 
Is glorified in noon-tide’s golden glow, 
And steely shadows dance upon a rosy snow. 
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TWILIGHT. 


They are so far away, O love, so far, 
Even as thou art far upon the sea ; 
And twilight’s vapors hide, distort, and mar 
Their outlines: now they seem to beckon me; 
But when I strain my eyes toward them, they flee. 
Will they all night in apathy uprear 
Their shaggy heads, so stern, unpityingly, 
Into the moisture-laden atmosphere, 
While my soul wondering weeps in nameless sorrow here ? 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S HILLS. 


By Dana Smith Temple. 


New Hampshire's hills are grand to-night, 
Where their summits seem to touch the sky ; 

Yes, grand my friend with the fading light, 
As the sun goes down over snow-caps high. 


It sinks to rest, and the world lies still, 
Over hill, and valley, and lake, and stream ; 
Yet the springtime soon will wake the rill, 
And the earth will then an Eden seem. 
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Wag great and important is 
94 the position which Man- 
chester has held these 
many years as an indus- 
trial centre and so far- 
reaching is the repute of her ging- 
hams, prints, and tickings, her loco- 
motives, shoes, paper, and innumer- 
able other products essential to hu- 
man welfare, that the world at large 
has let pass, almost unobserved, her 
rise to a commanding position in the 


realm of commerce, and 


finance, 
trade. 
That all this 


natural 


should be is but 
for the utilization of the 
mighty inherent power of the Amos- 
keag falls in the Merrimack river 
was alike stupendous and _ porten- 
tious, and not only local but national 
in its effect and influence. It was 
done in the infancy of cotton manu- 
facturing in America. It made pos- 
sible a far greater home market for 
the raw cotton of the Southern mar- 
ket and opened new and vast fields 
of employment to the then young 
men and women of rural New Eng- 
land. It made possible the city of 
Manchester ind added millions to 
the wealth of New Hampshire. 
The factor that made the power of 
the falls do the bidding of man had 
the wisdom and discernment to com- 
prehend the possibilities of that 
power. When once it had obtained 
the proprietary rights in the falls, 
this factor, the Amoskeag Manufac- 


MANCHESTER. 
orrespondent. 


turing company, created a plan and 
inaugurated a system not only for 
the construction of factories but for 
the building of a town, and in turn a 
city as well. This plan and system 
have been rigidly adhered to from 
the beginning down to the present. 
As a result of this forethought and 
provision for the future Manchester 
has grown from the solidly built vil- 
lage by the falls until to-day she 
spreads out far to the north and 
south, to the east and to the west. 
Factory after factory has risen along 
both banks of the river until they are 
a mighty field in number and immen- 
sity, for some among them are the 
largest of their kind in the world. 
The looms of these mills produce 
daily cloth, which, if placed length- 
wise, would cover a distance of quite 
five hundred miles, or, in other 
words, extend from Manchester to 
Buffalo. In another day Chicago 
would be reached. In another ten 
days or less this line of white and all 
the colors and tints known to the 
dyer's art would dip its initial 
threads in the waters of the Pacific, 
and carried across that ten thousand 
miles of water in twenty days it 
would then emerge upon the pre- 
historic shores of Asia. Speeding 
across this continent smaller Europe 
would be reached, and soon there- 
after the waters of the fAtlantic, its 
homestretch. Six days or a possi- 
ble seven would suffice for it to 
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Photo. by A. H. Sanborn. 


gain New Hampshire, and Manches- 
ter, when the ends joined, the world 
would be encircled in fifty days. 

It is Manchester's good fortune 
and assurance of the future that 
great as are her manufacturing inter- 
ests they are increasing annually in 
number and power. Its industrial 
life is solid, rock-ribbed, and secure, 
a fact that in turn vitalizes and 
strengthens all other interests. This 
is significantly illustrated in the fact 
that Manchester has always been 
singularly free from strikes and labor 
difficulties, and Manchester people 
take a justifiable pride in making 
known this circumstance. But the 
harmony that pervades all material 
life in the city is distinct and notable. 

Perhaps it is but natural that all 
forms of life should be prosperous 
and healthy in Manchester where 
there is so much method and system 
at the source of its material exis- 


The Merrimack River 

tence. True ‘it is that there has 
arisen in the city a powerful com- 
mercial interest. While it is the 
outcome of the city’s industrial life it 
is, nevertheless, true that it is com- 
ing to be less and less a reflex of that 
interest which called it into being. 
From having its trade limited to the 
demands of a purely local market the 
mercantile interests of the city are 
supplying the needs of a patronage 
that includes all northern New Eng- 
land. One entire section of the city 
is occupied by wholesale 
while in the retail district proper are 
the wholesale houses of the James 
W. Hill Company, dry goods; the 
John B. Varick Company, hardware, 
steel, and of the Charles A. 
Hoitt Company, furniture and house 
furnishings. With the notable ex- 
ception of the John B. Varick Com- 
pany, Manchester had hardly a 
wholesale house a dozen years ago, 


houses, 


etc., 
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has more than a 
The fact of the number and 
resources of the wholesale marts of 
trade is potent testimony to the vigor 
and growth of the city’s commercial 
interests. 

This developing trade in both the 
retail and wholesale branches is but 
the law of the inevitable. Manches- 
ter is the natural trade centre of all 
New England above the Massachu- 
setts line. She is the gateway to 
New Hampshire, central and north- 
ern Vermont, and the Canadian 
provinces. The trend of American 
economic life is centralization. The 
electric street railway works to this 
end with an irresistible force, and 
Manchester, from her position, must, 
in the fulfilment of this law, be the 
trolley line centre of the state. 

Already the largest city in New 
England above the Bay state line, 


Manchester, with her sixty thousand 
G@.M.—11 


while to-day it 
score. 


people, is forging ahead at a better 
than thirty per cent. rate. She has 
gained that point from which she 
will hereafter gain in population at a 
greater rate than heretofore, judging 
from the history of cities in general. 

As it was the men behind the 
Amoskeag corporation that laid the 
secure foundation upon which Man- 
chester has been built in all its 
phases, so it is that to her mer- 
chants, past and present, that is due 
the credit for so wisely discerning 
the city’s possibilities as a commer- 
cial community, and acting there- 
upon in a manner that is bringing 
abundant rewards to the city and 
themselves. 

The consideration of the material 
affairs of a city naturally begins with 
the chief executive, and in the pres- 
ent instance it is Manchester’s new 
mayor, inaugurated in January, that 
is presented to our readers. 
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Eugene E. Reed, inaugurated first began the running of trains by 


mayor of Manchester at the begin- 
ning of the current year, was born 
in the village of Massabesic, Man- 
chester, April 23, 1866, and is, there- 
fore, yet in his thirty-seventh year. 
His parents were Gilman and Re- 
becca (Hazelton) Reed. The father, 
Gilman Reed, was for some years 
connected with the John P. Squires 
Provision Company’s interests in 
Boston. 

The school-day life of Manches- 
ter’s present mayor was passed in the 
schools of Massabesic village, and in 
the grammar and manual training 
schools of the city proper. As a boy 
his most pronounced traits of charac- 
ter were earnestness, sincerity, and, 
above all, freedom from selfishness, 
that worst of all traits so common to 
the American nature. 

His school life ended at seventeen, 
and he at once engaged inthe real 
battle of life. Under the direction of 
his brother, Albert Reed, he served 
an apprenticeship to the mason’s 
trade, following the work until 1887, 
in which year he concluded to learn 
telegraphy. Possessed of the faculty 
of intuition to a marked degree, and 
brimful of ambition his progress in 
the study of telegraphy was so rapid 
that he was soon in the employ of the 
Boston & Albany railroad corpora- 
tion, and eventually he entered the 
employ of the Boston & Maine cor- 
poration and remained with this in- 
terest for fifteen years, leaving its 
employ to serve his native city as its 
chief executive. Fortwo years Mr. 
Reed was train dispatcher at Con- 
cord, and his last six years as a 
telegrapher was as a despatcher in 
the upper tower house, Manchester. 
When the Concord & Montreal road 


telegram it was Mr. Reed who re- 
ceived the first order transmitted. 
In all the years of his service no ac- 
cident happened that could in any 
manner be charged to an error of 
Mr. Reed. 

In politics Mayor Reed has been a 
lifelong Democrat, and it is a signi- 
ficant fact that his every political 
preferment thus far attained has been 
gained by him in Republican strong- 
holds. This shows the faith his fel- 
low-citizens have in his honesty, 
manliness, and _ sincerity. They 
know they can trust him, and 
again that he has ability. They 
have tested him and he has fulfilled 
expectations. 

Mayor Reed’s political career be- 
gan with election to the Manchester 
board of aldermen, in which he 
served two terms of two years each. 
He was elected alderman from a Re- 
publican district. At the last muni- 
cipal campaign he received the 
Democratic nomination for mayor. 
A straight ticket was put in the field 
by the Republicans. Manchester is 
Republican by two thousand major- 
ity, but Alderman Reed was Mayor- 
elect Reed at the close of the count- 
ing of the votes. 

He was inaugurated January 6 to 
serve two years. The keynote of his 
clear and direct message was the re- 
duction of taxes and economy in the 
administration of the city’s affairs. 
He has shown thus far that his ad- 
ministration will be one for the wel- 
fare of the city first of all. 

Mayor Reed is one who delights in 
the association of his fellow-man, and 
just as keenly does he delight in all 
there is in nature. In fraternal or- 
ders he has membership in the 
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Manchester C ty Hall 


Knights of Pythias, both lodge and 
uniformed rank; in the Red Men, in 
which order he is a member of the 
great council; in Derryfield grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry; the Man- 
chester Historical association, Der- 
ryfield Gun club, Order of Railway 
Train Despatchers, East Manchester 
Veteran Firemen’s association, and 


the Calumet club. He is treasurer 


of the Granite State club, a Demo- 
cratic organization, and a member of 
both the Democratic state and city 
committees. 

He was former president and treas- 
urer of the Manchester Baseball as- 
sociation, and during this time the 
team landed in second place the first 
year, with a dividend of 100 per cent. 
for the stockholders, and the second 
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year the team secured the pennant, 
the association under his careful 
management paying a dividend of 
400 per cent. 

As a lover of nature Mr. Reed isa 
most enthusiastic devotee. He is 
not a sportsman in the world’s ac- 
cepted sense, but in athletics he isa 
keen admirer of fair play and honest 
rivalry. But where Mr. Reed is at 
his best is with a rod and gun in the 
wilds of Maine or on the shores of 
some far north lake, where the 
beauties of nature may be fully en- 
joyed. Annually, Mr. Reed takes 
his trusty rifle, his dog, and, with a 
few friends whose spirits are as con- 
genial as his own, seeks the deep 
woods, the shadowy pools, and the 
foaming cascades, where the foot of 
man seldom treads. And it is in 
the camp where echoes the notes of 
the song bird and the music of the 
squirrel that one sees Mayor Reed as 
he is—happy with all the world and 
bearing the drudgery of the wood- 
land life with a beaming soul. And 
it is in camp life that one man finds 
out another. The brand of the shirk 
grows red in twenty-four hours, and 
the lazy man has no place. There- 
fore, when it is said that his camp 
companions know Mr. Reed only as 
the soul of generosity and the sharer 
of all burdens, almost enough has 
been said to tell the sort of a man 
Mr. Reed is. 

In his daily walks in a busy city 
Mr. Reed is unostentatious, manly, 
and earnest. This make-up of per- 
sonal integrity is that which points 
Mr. Reed out as a safe man, though 
comparatively young. The wisdom 
acquired by much experience forced 
into a few years has enabled Mr. 
Reed to meet his fellow-men half 
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way, has taught him that many 
times humanity fails through un- 
toward circumstances, and has in- 
stilled into his heart a forbearance 
and the spirit of helpfulness that 
make the man a friend worth having. 

A strong and sincerely respected 
personality in every good phase of 
Manchester life is Otis Barton, now 
in his seventy-eighth year, and still 
active as the head of a great dry 
goods house, which he founded and 
developed, and president of the 
Amoskeag savings bank, one of the 
largest institutions of its kind in New 
England. He is the Nestor of the 
city’s merchants, and rarely does one 
find in any community an instance 
of so long and uninterrupted a career 
as is his as a merchant, for it was 
fifty-three years ago in January last 
that he began his mercantile life in 
Manchester. In all this time he 
never has had a note go to protest 
nor been sued for debt. With no 
other capital than one hundred dol- 
lars, but with the unbounded confi- 
dence of the trade, he, from the mer- 
est beginning, built up a mercantile 
house that for years has ranked with 
the largest in New Hampshire. In 
his serene old age he attends daily to 
the management of his affairs, and is 
keenly alert in the world’s work. 

Mr. Barton was born in Mercer, 
Me., March 31, 1825, the son of 
Warner and Elizabeth (Clement) 
Barton. He is of the fifth genera- 
tion in descent from Samuel and 
Hannah Barton, who were genuine 
representatives of that early Puritan 
stock in Massachusetts, and who set- 
tled in Framingham that state. The 
parents of Otis Barton had but 
shortly before his birth lived for 
many years in Worcester, Mass., a 
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branch of a numerous family of that 
name, which, for a century or more 
has played a prominent part in the 
affairs of central Massachusetts, dis- 
tinguishing themselves as _ jurists, 
merchants, manufacturers, and schol- 
ats. The late Ira M. Barton was for 
years judge of probate for Worcester 
county, and he is remembered to-day 
as one of the brightest legal minds of 
his time in Massachusetts. Another 
member of the family in another gen- 
eration is Clara Barton, founder of 
the Red Cross. 

The late George S. Barton of Wor- 
cester, founder of the world-famed 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine and 
Iron Company, was a cousin of the 
subject of this sketch, and the two, 
before their separation by death, 
maintained a _ lifelong intimacy. 
Still another representative of the 
family was the late William H. Bar- 
ton, for years treasurer of the city of 
Worcester, and a noted financier, 
and yet another one of the family is 
Edmund L. Barton, present librarian 
of the American Antiquarian society, 
Worcester, which numbers among its 
members the scholars of both the 
old and new worlds. 

The boyhood life of Otis Barton 
was passed on the parental farm and 
in attending the village schools until 
he was eighteen, when he became a 
clerk in a country store in his native 
Maine. He remained in this posi- 
tion for less than a year, when ambi- 
tion led him to seek a wider field. 
He went to Worcester, Mass., and 
thence to Springfield, in the same 
state. There he obtained a clerk- 
ship at fifty dollars a year and board. 
He had been brought up in the 
school of thrift, fidelity to purpose, 
and of courage. As he received the 
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blessing of his sainted mother on his 
departure from home it was with the 
admonition, ‘‘ Be good and the Lord 
will prosper you.’’ This assurance 
of his mother has been the motive of 
his life, and he remembers it to-day 
with all the freshness of his youth. 
He labored as a clerk in the Spring- 
field store for five years laying up in 
that time one hundred dollars. De- 
siring to embark in business for him- 
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self he, upon the advice of Boston 
friends, went to Manchester, and on 
January 1, 1850, bought out a store 
and its stock in trade, and just a 
month later opened it for business. 
He agreed to pay $1,500 for the 
store, which was located on the pres- 
ent site of the American Express 
Company’s office. Friends he had 
gained while in Springfield backed 
him in the enterprise, and he pros- 
pered from the start. He remained 
in his first store until 1863, when he 
bought a part of his present spacious 
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building, and later the entire struc- 
ture. For years his business has 
necessitated the use of the entire 
first and second floors and a part 
of the third in this building. 

Mr. Barton has never had the 
slightest taste for political life. He 
did, however, serve as a common 
councilman for two years in the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Frederick 
Smyth. Upon becoming a resident 
of Manchester he united with the 
First Baptist church, and has ever 
remained active in its affairs, and es- 
pecially in securing its incorporation 
upon the consummation of which he 
became its first president. He lab- 
ored zealously to secure the construc- 
tion of the society’s present church 
edifice, which is the largest of the 
Baptist denomination in New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Barton was married, in 
1851, to Miss Sarah J. Tuck, daugh- 
ter of the late Dea. Samuel Tuck of 
Manchester. Two sons were born to 
them. The elder, Milton Homer, 
graduated from Harvard, class of 
1877, and subsequently was a bank- 
er in New York city. He died in 
1896. The younger son, Frederick 
Otis, graduated from Harvard, class 
of 1881, and is now a merchant of 
New York city, and the selling agent 
of various mills in New England. 
Mrs. Barton died in 1891. 

Mr. Barton is a Mason with mem- 
bership in Trinity commandery, 
Knights Templar. 

The most conspicuous factor in 
modern commercial life is the rise of 
the so-termed department store, com- 
prehending as it does in its completest 
form the practical exemplification of 
that all-pervading idea,—the centrali- 
zation of interests, distinct as well as 
allied. The department store is not 
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a trust, nor does it bear relation to it, 
for the first is a merging of interests 
which still retain their individual or- 
ganizations, yet working under an 
understood agreement not to permit 
a conflict of interests in any form 
that can be controlled. The depart- 
ment store on the other hand has for 
its chief aim the bringing together, 
under one roof and management, the 
widest range of commodities that 
there may be a minimum of ex- 
pense in buying and selling and the 
ultimate result of such working must 
inure to the benefit of the consumer, 
generally speaking. The depart- 
ment store does not nor can it de- 
stroy individual competition only so 
far as it has the advantage which ac- 
crues in the buying of one hundred 
bales of merchandise over the pur- 
chase of ten bales, the buying of a 
carload over that of a single case or 
barrel. This is a trade principle that 
always has and ever will be recog- 
nized. 

In common with other cities of the 
land Manchester has its department 
store, the largest and most heavily 
stocked dry goods emporium in the 
state, that of the James W. Hill 
Company. This is located in the 
Pembroke building, corner of Elm 
and Merrimack streets, right in the 
heart of mercantile Manchester, and 
the house is essentially the growth of 
the last decade or so, and thus repre- 
sents modern merchandising in its 
newest aspects. 

The needs of the business of the 
James W. Hill Company require the 
use to their utmost capacity of two 
entire floors, and a part of the third 
in the spacious Pembroke, and daily 
the business expands. Its patronage 
comes not alone from Manchester, for 
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the steam road and trolley line bring 
its regular customers from all sur- 
rounding territory, while by its speci- 
ally equipped and conducted mail or- 
der department enables every portion 
of northern New England to deal with 
it expeditiously and safely. 

The house in its entirety compre- 
hends, as a matter of course, every 
feature of the dry goods business, 
and every one of its numerous de- 
partments is under the direction of an 
experienced man or woman. 

In James W. Hill, the head of this 
great and growing mart of trade, 
Manchester and New Hampshire 
alike have a son worthy of their 
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pride. He was born March 20, 
1857, the son of Varnum H. and 
Louisa Pierce (Walker) Hill. The 
father was born in Grafton and the 
mother in Wilmot, and the son, 
though Manchester born and bred, 
has never ceased to feel the keenest 
interest in the two localities and their 
peoples, for everyone having personal 
acquaintance with the man knows 
that his most pronounced character- 
istic is his catholicity of spirit and 
nature. Mr. Hill lives to-day in the 
house in which he was born, on Han- 
over square. It is one of those spa- 
cious houses built to last, and full of 
cheer and strength. The senior Mr. 
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The Post-office 


Hill is remembered as a man of abil- 
ity and character. He was a cotem- 
porary of the late Benjamin P. and 
James S. Cheney and Nathaniel 
White in the founding of that ex- 
press business that formed the nu- 
cleus of the present American Ex- 
press Company. 

As a boy James W. Hill attended 
the schools of Manchester, graduat- 
ing from the high school in 1874. 
He fitted for Dartmouth college, but 
did not enter. This fact, however, 


has not prevented him from entertain- 
ing a lively interest in the college 
and its life. In August, 1875, he 
became a dry goods clerk and there- 
upon, as events have proved, began 
his life’s career. His first employ- 
ment was by the late Joseph R. Wes- 
ton. In February, 1880, after five 
years as a clerk he formed a copart- 
nership with his employer, under the 
firm name of Weston & Hill. Their 
store was in a building where now is 
the Pickering building. Here busi- 




















ness was conducted until 1891, when 
the firm was incorporated as the 
Weston & Hill Company, and a re- 
moval made to the Pembroke build- 
ing, and the business became that of 
a department store. The house had 
grown to this from a beginning, when 
Mr. Weston and Mr. Hill constituted 
the whole working force. To-day 
near one hundred people are on the 
pay-roll of the house, a fact that be- 
speaks the tremendous strides of com- 
mercial Manchester. In 1897 Mr. 
Weston retired from active life, and 
the. interest became the James W. 
Hill Company. 

Mr. Hill married, in 1889, Miss 
Sallie M. Chandler, daughter of the 
late Henry Chandler. 

One will need search far and long 
among public officials, of whatever 
class, to find one more uniformly af- 
fable, courteous, and sympathetic 
than Edward H. Clough, since July, 
His 
ever genial temperament and kindly 
nature tend materially to produce in 
him the ideal postmaster, and es- 


1902, postmaster at Manchester. 


pecially of Manchester, with its 
varied nationalties and _ require- 
ments. 


Though proverbially buoyant in 
spirit and action Postmaster Clough 
is, nevertheless, a man of decision 
and application, giving to the duty 
of the hour faithful attention and ex- 
acting like service from his subor- 
dinates. 

He was born in Meredith, May 2, 
1860, the son of John K. and Ellen 
Clough. The first twenty years of 
his life were passed in his native 
town, when the year 1880 saw him 
venture into fields of wider oppor- 
tunities. He found these in Man- 
chester, and from the first of his days 
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in that city he has made the most of 
each day and year. His first work 
in Manchester was as bookkeeper in 
the market of Clough & Towle, the 
senior member of which firm was his 
brother, George S. After a service 
of four years in the employ of this 
firm he bought the interest of Mr. 
Towle, when the firm title became 
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Clough & Company, remaining such 
until 1891, when the firm’s business 
was sold to the Swifts of Chicago. 
Upon the transference of the business 
Mr. Clough entered the employ of 
the Swifts, and remained with them 
until his appointment as postmaster. 

Mr. Clough is a member of a rep- 
resentative New Hampshire family. 
One brother, William O., is the edi- 
tor of the Nashua Telegraph, while a 
second, John F., is chairman of the 
Hillsborough county commissioners. 
Postmaster Clough is a Mason, a 
member of the Improved Order of 
Red Men, and of the Amoskeag Vet- 
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erans. He was married, in 1884, to 
Miss Etta Prouty of Spencer, Mass. 
They have two boys and two girls. 
The church home of the family is the 
Franklin Street Congregational. 

The older New Hampshire farm- 
ing community well and kindly re- 
member the late De Lafayette Robin- 
son of Manchester, for many years 
one of the most extensive cattle buy- 
ers in the state. The Manchester of 
to-day more especially remembers 
him from the fact that two of his 
sons are residents of the city, and 
both hold public positions. The 
older of the sons, Tom W., is the 
efficient superintendent of the state 
industrial school, Manchester, while 
the younger De Lafayette, is the as- 
sistant postmaster. The present De 
Lafayette Robinson was born in Man- 
chester, April 24, 1863. He attended 
the schools of Manchester, graduat- 
ing from the high school in 1880, 
and with this his student days closed. 
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From the high school he went to 
work in the provision store of his 
brother, Tom W. Here he remained 
until October 16, 1899, when he was 
appointed to the office of assistant 
postmaster, and has since remained 
in that office. He has served his 
city for two years in the common 
council, and two years as alderman. 
He is a Mason, with membership in 
Trinity Commandery, Knights Temp- 
lar, and isa member of the Knights 
of Pythias and the Workmen. He 
belongs to the Calumet club, is the 
only honorary member of the Cygnet 
Boat club, and is also an honorary 
member of the United States Letter 
Carriers’ association. He was mar- 
ried, in 1892, to Miss Dorothy E. 
Davis of Manchester. Mr. Robinson 
is a member of Grace Episcopal 
Church choir, and takes a deep in- 
terest in the musical and social inter- 
ests of Manchester. He is the owner 
of a sword carried at the battle of 
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Bennington, and this valuable and 
interesting relic is one of the sights 
of his office in the post-office build- 
ing. 

The important and responsible po- 
sition of finance clerk in the United 
States post-office at Manchester is 
held by Miss Josephine Leighton 
Hunt, and she is, perhaps, the only 
woman in all New England to hold 
such position. In her case the office 
sought the woman, for she had no 
political pull, not even a vote. The 
office was given her because of proven 
ability and business training and ex- 
perience. 

Miss Hunt is a native of Ports- 
mouth, and a graduate of its high 
school. She is a trained stenograph- 
er and typewriter and bookkeeper, 
having had service as such with the 
S. C. Forsaith, Machine Company 
and W. E. Drew. She is popular with 
the general public and with all offi- 
cially connected with the Manchester 
post-office. 

A man’s standing in the commu- 
nity and the qualities he possesses 
oftentimes find their strongest and 
truest interpretation in a purely so- 
cial atmosphere. Political prefer- 
ment is as often obtained on the 
score of availability as otherwise, 
and the same is true, but, perhaps, 
to a lesser degree, in various other 
fields of human affairs. 

But in club life, as found in the 
larger American cities, nothing of 
this nature is likely to exist, as any 
attempt to advance personal ends at 
the expense of a social organization 
would prompt instant condemnation, 
because of the very spirit of the asso- 
ciation. 

Elsewhere it is said that the 
president of the Derryfield club is 
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Perry H. Dow, and that he has held 
this office for twelve consecutive 
years, and that by annual election. 
To be thus chosen as the presiding 
officer of so representative an organi- 
zation as is the Derryfield is an honor 


Perry H. Dow 


not lightly to be regarded, and more 
especially for the reasons above 
stated. The fact in itself indicates 
that he is a man of tact as well as 
talent, of discretion, and all round 
equipment. Moreover, it shows the 
man’s disinterestedness and integ- 
rity. This honor paid Mr. Dow by 
his associates is, in a manner, all the 
more marked from the fact that he is 
Manchester born and bred, and hu- 
man nature in that city is quite simi- 
lar to what it is throughout the uni- 
verse. It was said that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own 
country, and Mr. Dow is, perhaps, 
the exception that proves the rule. 
Be that as it may his oft-repeated 
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election to the presidency of the 
Derryfield club does honor to his fel- 
low-members, and shows the manner 
of men they are. 

Mr. Dow’s natal day was July 8, 
1854, and thus he is yet on the right 
side of fifty. His parents were Is- 
rael and Lovina (Hobbs) Dow. The 
father, who was a native of Deer- 
field, went to Manchester in 1838, 
and immediately entered the employ 
of the Amoskeag corporation. He 
was by trade a millwright, a calling 
almost identical with that of the mill 
engineer of to-day. 

The millwright of the earlier New 
England industrial life was one who 
built on the premises the great water 
wheels, the gates, flumes, dams, and 
that which pertained to the motive 
power of a cotton or woolen mill. 
The senior Mr. Dow was employed in 
the construction and development of 
the Amoskeag corporation's plant 
almost from its conception down to 
1885, when he retired from the posi- 
tion of master mechanic, which he 
held many years, to pass his days 
amid less active scenes. At the 
time of his retirement he was in 
his seventy-first year, and he lived 
until 1898, dying at the age of 
eighty-three. In 1855 and again in 
1856 he was a member of the lower 
branch of the legislature, and in 1883 
a member of the state senate. 

As a boy Perry H. Dow attended 
the schools of his native city, gradu- 
ating from the high school in 1871, 
at the age of sixteen. He went di- 
rect from the high school into the 
engineering and draughting depart- 
ments of the Amoskeag corporation, 
then under the superintendency of 
the late Edwin H. Hobbs, and in 
these departments he has ever re- 
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mained, a total of thirty-two years, a 
fact that again is indicative of fitness 
and worth. Upon the death of Mr. 
Hobbs, in 1890, he succeeded to the 
position of civil engineer of the cor- 
poration. In the time he has been 
connected with the Amoskeag cor- 
poration most of its large mills have 
been built or rebuilt. 

In the political life of his city and 
state Mr. Dow has mingled to some 
extent. He served for four years on 
the local school board, and in 1889 
represented Ward 1, of Manchester, 
in the legislature. In 1891 he was 
elected to the state senate and served 
on the committees of the judiciary, 
banks, manufacturing, of which he 
was chairman; and of towns and 
parishes. 

He was chairman of the commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Rollins 
in accordance with a_ resolution 
passed by the legislature of 1899, to 
consider the question of a state high- 
way from the Massachusetts line to 
Manchester, but the requirements of 
his personal business were so many 
and exacting that he soon retired 
from the commission. 

He joined the Derryfield club in 
his twenty-first year, and was the 
first member elected following its 
formal organization. On the occa- 
sion of the club’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, April, 1900, Mr. Dow was 
presented by the members with a 
solid mahogany hall clock of beauti- 
ful and elaborate design, and a com- 
plete dinner service of sterling silver. 
The speech of presentation was made 
by the late’Charles T. Means, in that 
pleasing and effective style typical of 
the man. 

Mr. Dow is active in the further- 
ance of the city’s material interests, 
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and ever has been from early man- 
hood. He is a director and treas- 
urer of the Derryfield Sash and Blind 
company, one of the largest interests 
of the kind in the state; and he is 
vice-president and a director of the 
Manchester Building and Loan asso- 
ciation. He is a Mason, with mem- 
bership in Trinity Commandery, 
Manchester, and in Aleppo Temple, 
Order of the Mystic Shrine, Boston. 
He has a decided fondness for nature, 
and is the owner of a two hundred 
acre farm located on the banks of the 
Merrimack three miles from 
Manchester city hall, and in its care 
he finds genuine pleasure and de- 
light. 

In 1877 he married Miss Susie C. 
Cook of Manchester. Three children 
were born to them, two of whom died 
in childhood. A son, Clinton I., is 
a pupil in St. Luke’s school, Wayne, 
Penn. The family reside at the cor- 
ner of North street and River road. 

That New Hampshire is a field in 
which a young man with courage, 
diligence, and determination can 
win success is aptly illustrated in the 
career of Joshua B. Estey, for long 
a recognized leader in Manchester's 
commercial affairs, and alike promi- 
nent in its religious, political, and 
material interests. Hills- 
borough, July 1, 1846, his father, 
Clark C., died when the son was but 
seven years old, and his mother, who 
was born Pauline Emerson, died 
when he was but eleven. After the 
death of his mother, Joshua B. left 
Hillsborough for Antrim, in which 
town he found work on various 
farms, and a good home with the 
Rev. John C. 
Presbyterian 


river, 


Born in 


Bates, pastor of the 
church. Work on 
farms was varied with attendance at 
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the public schools, and he secured 
one term at Henniker academy. At 
eighteen he left Antrim for Boston, 
where, for six and a half years he 
was a salesman in the store of Hogg, 
Brown & Taylor, and still for an- 
other six and a half years for R. & J. 
Gilchrist. In 1875, at the age of 
thirty-one he returned to his native 
New Hampshire, settling in Man- 
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chester, which has ever since re- 
mained his home. He began life in 
Manchester as a merchant, and to 
have been able to do this at thirty- 
one, shows that the boy, left without 
father or mother, and obliged in boy- 
hood to fight the merciless battle of 
life, had made good use of his time 
and opportunities. His original 
Manchester store was on E]m street, 
and he dealt in fancy goods and mil- 
linery. He remained 
for nine years, 
Clark Brothers. 


in this store 
he sold to 
He immediately 


when 
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thereafter formed a _ copartnership 
with Noah S. Clark in operating the 
store familiarly known throughout 
New Hampshire by the distinctive 
name of the Big 6. This firm still 
exists under the name of Clark & 
Estey, and its trade in fancy goods 
and millinery is one of the most ex- 
tensive in the state. 

Mr. Estey served in the New 
Hampshire legislature of 1887, and 
in the city municipal campaign of 
1902 was a candidate for the Repub- 
lican mayoralty nomination, but his 
opponent won at the primary, only to 
be defeated at the polls. 

Mr. Estey’s connection with frater- 
nal orders is limited to membership 
in the Royal Arcanum. He was one 
of the organizers of the Manchester 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and for eight and a half years served 
as its president. Into the upbuild- 
ing of the association he threw his 
whole energy and spirit and saw its 
membership increase fram some 
seventy-five to more than four hun- 
dred, and the association to become 
a power for good in the city. He is 
a member of the First Congrega- 
tional church, and has held the 
offices of deacon and president of the 
society. He is at present the audi- 
tor of the Manchester board of trade. 
In 1867 he married Miss Florence 
M. Burnham of Chester, Vt. Two 
daughters were born to them, one of 
whom died in infancy, while the 
other is the wife of George B. Rog- 
ers, an engraver in the Manchester 
Print Works. The family home is 
on Myrtle Heights. 

The opportunities and advantages 
which the city of Manchester holds 
forth to every young man of spirit, 
determination, and ambition are 
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splendidly exemplified in Benjamin 
A. Bloomey, who fittingly represents 
both the commercial and musical in- 
terests of Manchester. Above all is 
he a splendid example of what can 
be accomplished under the most ad- 
verse conditions by a rigid and un- 
compromising adherence to a pur- 
pose in view. 

Coming to the United States from 
Canada, where he was born May 5, 
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1863, and settling with his parents 
in Lawrence, when in infancy, the 
family remained in the Massachu- 
setts city for five years when it re- 
moved to Manchester, which ever 
since has remained the home of the 
son. He attended the public schools 
of the city until fifteen, when he be- 
gan the real conflict of life as a clerk 
in the grocery store of Parker & Me- 
serve, continuing with this firm for 
two years. His further experience 
as a clerk was in the clothing store 
of Michael O’Dowd, where he re- 
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mained for fifteen years. In all 
these years as a clerk he devoted his 
spare inoments to the study of music, 
making the banjo, mandolin, and 
guitar chosen specialties. He threw 
his whole life into the attainment of 
proficiency in the mastery of these 
three stringed instruments, and fur- 
thering this proficiency by the econo- 
mical use of a leisure hour. In 
course of time he became enabled to 
become a student of W. A. Cole of 
Boston. A_ second teacher 
George L. Lansing, and a 
Carlo Carciotto, all of Boston. As 
Mr. Bloomey progressed in _ his 
studies and experience with one 
teacher he continually looked about 
for those still higher in the profes- 
sion, and to this end he became a 
pupil of Alfred A. Farland, New 
York, and a fifth teacher was Gae- 
tano Rapisado, Boston. Thus he 
has had the advantage of the best 
talent in America as a student of the 
banjo, mandolin, and guitar. 

While still a clerk in a clothing 
store Mr. Bloomey taught as well as 
studied music and his teaching 
opened a way for him to sell musical 
instruments, and this sale of banjos, 
mandolins, and guitars so increased 
that he was literally compelled to 
open business for himself. His 
salesrooms and studios are in the 
Music Hall building, and are hand- 
somely equipped and well stocked. 

His musical studies, other than 
as mentioned, include an extended 
study in harmony, and Mr. Bloomey 
has already taken honorable rank as 
an author of music. He was mar- 
ried, in 1885, to Miss Olive M. Bois- 
vert of Manchester, and one girl has 
been born to them. The family 
home is on Merrimack street, and 
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the attractive residence is a result of 
Mr. Bloomey’s success in music. 
He is a member of the Red Men, 
Workmen, and the Circle Dramati- 
que club of Manchester, and of the 
local board of trade. 

Among the spacious and attrac- 
tively appointed suites of offices in 
The Beacon are those of that great 
business enterprise, the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
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QO., the Manchester and New Hamp- 
shire agent of which is Henry A. 
Reed. One room of the suite is 
utilized as an exhibition room, and 
in it are displayed the varying sizes 
and styles of registers. Included in 
the exhibit is a new production, a 
register of individual protection, 
called the Multiple-drawer National 
Cash register, and it gives a record 
of individual sales without possibility 
of error. 

Every time a cash drawer is opened, 
no matter for what purpose, a record 
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is automatically printed on a narrow 
strip of paper, called the sales strip. 
This is wound up inside of the regis- 
ter under lock and key. On this 
sales strip is printed the amount and 
kind of each transaction, together 
with the initial of the person who 
registered it. As the register can- 
not be operated without pressing an 
initial key, the user of the register is 
practically forced to sign his name to 
each registration whether he wants 
to or not. The printed section of 
this strip of paper, showing the sales 
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in detail, can be removed whenever 
desired. In this way a printed record 
of each day’s sales can be filed away 
for future reference. 

No other system has ever given 
these facts accurately, positively, and 
without the slightest chance for error 
—it has remained for a machine to 
furnish them. 

It is simply wonderful, and, sur- 
prising as it may seem, is wonder- 
fully simple. 

Not only is Henry B. Fairbanks 
one of the most widely known citi- 
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zens of Manchester, but throughout 
New Hampshire he has an extensive 
acquaintance. He has marked ver- 
satility of talent and those qualities 
of nature and character that draw 
men to him. He is known in the 
state’s business circles, in its politi- 
cal life, and for his prominence in 
Odd Fellowship. As an Odd Fel- 
low he has attained the high position 
of commander of the New Hamp- 
shire department of the Patriarchs 
Militant, having passed through the 
different grades to the department 
command. 

He was born in Manchester, Oc- 
tober 10, 1847, the son of Alfred and 
Harriet (Dodge) Fairbanks. He at- 
tended the public schools until he was 
sixteen, when he became a clerk in 
the hardware store of Daniels & Co., 
on Elm street, and remained there 
for five and a half years. He then, 
when little more than twenty-one, 
formed a partnership with Reed P. 
Silver in the manufacture of fancy 
hardware. He continued this un- 
dertaking for one year, when he once 
again became a clerk in a hardware 
store. For two years he was with 
the John B. Varick Company, after 
which was formed the partnership 
of Fairbanks & Folsom. The firm 
dealt in all descriptions of house- 
hold utensils and tinware, and carts 
were run throughout southern New 
Hampshire. The partnership was dis- 
solved after an existence of five years, 
when Mr. Fairbanks embarked in the 
auction and commission business, 
and has continued as sole proprietor 
for ten years. His office is at 54 
Hanover street, but he attends to 
sales everywhere within the state, and 
few auctioneers have a wider business 


acquaintance than he. For several 
G. M.—12 
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years past he has organized and con- 
ducted tours to California and else- 
where. In all he has made nine 
trips to the Pacific coast. He has 
served two terms in the city’s com- 
mon council and has been urged re- 
peatedly to accept a mayoralty nomi- 
nation. 

He is a member of Wildey lodge of 
Odd Fellows, and a past grand; of 
Mt. Washington encampment, and 
past commander of Grand Canton 
Ridgely, No. 2, Patriarchs Militant. 
He also has membership in the Red 
Men and the Grange. He married 
Miss Fannie M. Daniels of Manches- 
ter. They have one daughter living, 
Miss Elsie D., a teacher in the Man- 
chester high school. The church 
home of the family is the Franklin 
Street Congregational. 

As is said elsewhere in this article 
that the president of Manchester’s effi- 
cient board of trade is George H. 
Brown, senior member of the firm of 
Brown & Burpee, consulting opti- 
cians. This is Mr. Brown’s second 
year as the official head of the board 
of trade, and his reélection for a sec- 
ond term was by unanimous vote. 

He is New Hampshire born and 
reared, having been born in Hill 


fifty-five years ago, the son of 
Samuel and Nancy C. (Swain) 
Brown. He attended the schools of 


his native town, and later was a stu- 
dent at the New Hampton institute. 

His father was an optician, and the 
son early in life decided to make phy- 
siological optics his vocation. To 
this end, he, soon after leaving school, 
studied anatomy and physiology with 
one of New Hampshire’s best known 
physicians as his teacher, and fol- 
lowed these studies under his tute- 
lage for two years. He next became 
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a pupil, in optics, of J. H. Owen, 
M. D., Detroit, Mich., and this 
course was followed by another in 
physiological optics in New York. 
He thus became proficient in his 
profession, and this thoroughness 
and proficiency has told in the suc- 
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society of Boston, the first organi- 
zation of the kind in the country. 
He is at present vice-president of the 
New England Optical institute, Bos- 
ton, and has served the Granite State 
Optical society as its president from 
the date of its organization. He is 





cess of the firm, for it has become 
widely known in central and north- 
ern New England, and the patronage 
of the house is of an intelligent and 
appreciative nature. 

Mr. Brown has done much to aid 
in the dissemination of a knowledge 
of physiological optics, doing good 
thereby to his fellow-men, and honor- 
ing his profession. He is a charter 
member of the New England Optical 


recognized by the profession as one 
of its foremost leaders. 

He is chairman of the board of re- 
gents of the American Association of 
Opticians (this has to do with the 
educational work of this the largest 
optical organization in the world, 
and the regents preside over the phy- 
siological branch, which include only 
such opticians as have to do with the 
prescribing of spectacles for the hu- 
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man eye), and he is known as one of 
the foremost consulting opticians in 
this country. He is the inventor of 
the ophthalmic cabinet, an instru- 
ment used in measuring the refrac- 
tion of the eye by opticians and ocu- 
lists, and this instrument has met the 
most rapid sale, perhaps, of any in- 
strument of its kind yet invented. 

He was a member of the New 
Hampshire legislature from 1878 to 
1881. He was promoter and the 
first president of the Tilton and 
Northfield Fire Insurance Co. He 
is a man greatly interested in the 
growth of his adopted city. He isa 
member of the First Congregational 
church, and one of its present dea- 
cons. In Masonry he is a Knights 
Templar, and has also membership 
in the Grange. He married Miss 
Laura E. Thompson of Sanbornton. 
A daughter, Maude E., is a special 
teacher of vocal music in the Man- 
chester public schools. She is a 
graduate of the local high school 
and of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Elsewhere in this article it is said 
that the electrical equipment of the 
new Beacon building was done by 
A. L. Franks & Company, a Man- 
chester firm that is thoroughly rep- 
resentative of this latest branch of 
American commercial interests. 
This firm also had the contracts for 
the electrical equipment of the New 
Kennard building, now completed, 
Notre Dame hospital, the high school 
building, and 
number. 


without 
The business of the house 
is the dealing in and installation of 
all descriptions of electrical merchan- 
dise and appliances, of mantels, til- 
ing, and fire-place furnishings, and 
building specialties. 


residences 
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Arthur L. Franks, the active mem- 
ber of the firm, is still another valued 
representative of that large contin- 
gent of young business men in Man- 
chester. He isa native of the city, 
having been born February 13, 1869. 
His parents are Charles M. and Em- 
ma J. (Fling) Franks. Upon his 
graduation from the Manchester high 
school, in 1886, he entered the office 
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of George W. Stevens, architect, 
Manchester, and, in time, became an 
efficient draughtsman. He remained 
with Mr. Stevens two and a half 
years, when he entered the employ of 
Architect William M. Butterfield. 
The business of draughtsman he fol- 
lowed for a total of seven years, the 
last three of which were in Nashua. 
In 1894 he became a dealer in build- 
ing specialties, mantels, tilings, and 
fireplace furnishings, his experience 
as an architect especially fitting him 
for that business. In May, 1895, he 
formed a partnership with Maj. Frank 
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B. Perkins, an electrician, as dealers 
and contractors in electrical supplies 
and installation. This partnership 
was dissolved in 1897 by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Perkins, since which 
time Mr. Franks has had the busi- 
ness association of his father. Each 
succeeding year has seen the busi- 
ness of the firm gain in volume and 
in the extent of territory covered. 

From 1895-’99 Mr. Franks was 
captain of the Manchester cadets, an 
independent military organization 
that was conspicuous in the social 
and fraternal life of the city. He is 
an Odd Fellow and member of the 
Calumet club. In 1895 he married 
Miss Mary B. Davis of Nashua. 
They have two children, a girl and 
a boy. 


Alfred K. Hobbs 


One of the younger merchants of 
Manchester, and prominent among 
them all, is Alfred Kimball Hobbs, 
one of the most extensive dealers in 
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leather, rubber, and mill merchan- 
dise there is in New Hampshire. 
He is likewise prominent and popu- 
lar in Manchester’s social and club 
life as it is in its best forms. 

He was born in Manchester, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1870, and has, therefore, 
just completed the thirty-third year 
of his life. His parents were Edwin 
Howard and Ellen M. (Kimball) 
Hobbs. His father was, from 1853 
until his death in 1890, civil engineer 
on the Amoskeag corporation, and a 
leading citizen of Manchester. He 
served in the War of the Rebellion as 
a first lieutenant, and ranked among 
the best in his profession. 

The son, Alfred K., after gradu- 
ating from the Manchester high 
school, in 1890, entered Harvard 
university, but relinquished his uni- 
versity course upon the death of his 
father. Returning to Manchester he 
went into the mills of the Amoskeag 
corporation with the purpose of learn- 
ing cotton manufacturing. But in 
1895 an opportunity was offered him 
to engage in business, and with his 
uncle, Edward LL. Kimball, as a 
partner, the firm bought the store 
1064-70 Elm street, and became ex- 
tensive wholesale and retail dealers 
in every kind of rubber, leather, ath- 
letic goods, and mill supplies for 
every line of manufacturing. In 
1899 Mr. Kimball retired from the 
firm since which time Mr. Hobbs has 
conducted the business alone. 

In 1901 he was sent to the legisla- 
ture, and was a member of the com- 
mittee on manufactures. He belongs 
to the Calumet and Derryfield clubs, 
is a Mason with membership in 
Trinity commandery and Adoniram 
council, and belongs to Ridgely lodge 
of Odd Fellows. 














The younger business and social 
element of Manchester and New 
Hampshire has a fitting and valued 
representative in James A. Wellman, 
general agent for New Hampshire, of 
the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont. There is special 
appropriateness in the placing of Mr. 
Wellman in his present position, for 
the president of the National of Ver- 
mont is a young man and decidedly 
typical of the coming man of affairs, 
and there are other reasons why there 
should be a mutual regard between 
these two men. Both are graduates 
of Dartmouth, both selected life in- 
surance as their calling upon leaving 
college, and both are factors in the 
further growth of that already great 
interest, the National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont. 

Mr. Wellman is, indeed, fortunate 
in his family genealogy, for by it he 
is eligible to membership in almost 
every society organized to perpetuate 
the memory of events in American 
life and history. He was born in 
Cornish Centre, May 4, 1867, the son 
of Albert E. and Emily Dodge (Hall) 
Wellman. His father was a sub- 
stantial farmer of Cornish, and his 
grandfather, four generations remote, 
was the Rev. James Wellman, D. D., 
one of the earlier graduates of Har- 
vard, and who journeyed to Cornish, 
cotemporary with the Chases, ances- 
tors of Salmon P. Chase, and became 
the first minister of the first church 
in Cornish. The first frame house 
in Cornish was built for the young 
minister, and it is still intact. An- 
other ancestor was Abraham Well- 
man, who was a soldier from the 
province of Massachusetts in Col. 
William Pepperell’s command in the 
attack upon and capture of Louis- 
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burg in 1745, and in this siege Abra- 
ham Wellman gave up his life. 
Still another ancestor was William 
Ripley, adjutant of Col. Jonathan 
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Chase’s regiment that participated in 
the campaign against Burgoyne in 
1777, and besides all this Mr. Well- 
man is twelfth in descent from Gov. 
William Bradford of the Plymouth 
colony. 

After attending the schools of his 
native Cornish young Wellman pre- 
pared for college at Kimball Union 
academy and entered Dartmouth 
with the class that graduated in 
1889. Immediately upon graduation 
he entered upon the business of life 
insurance as special agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Company. Later he 
became the general agent of the com- 
pany for Vermont, with headquarters 
in Burlington, and he retained this 
position for five years, finally resign- 
ing to accept the New Hampshire 
state agency of the National of Ver- 
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mont. He has forty men under his 
direction, and the annual business of 
his agency, since he assumed charge, 
has never been less than $600,000, 
and it has become now the second 
largest in the state. 

Mr. Wellman is a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, an Odd Fellow, and 
member of the Derryfield club. He 
is a member of the Society of Co- 
lonial Governors, of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, and of the Society of 
the American Revolution, and is sec- 
retary of the Insurance Agents’ So- 
ciety of the United States. 

In 1898 he married Miss Florence 
Vincent of Burlington, Vt., and two 
children have been born to them. 





Harry C. Eastman. 


As is to be taken for granted, that 
pushing, virile, and phenomenally 
successful business interest, the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., has an agency in 
Manchester, its headquarters for 
New Hampshire, and its manager 
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is Harry Crooker Eastman, who, 
though one of the youngest insur- 
ance men in the city, has demon- 
strated his fitness for the important 
position. 

Mr. Eastman is a native of Man- 
chester, and was born June 24, 1874. 
His parents were George H. and 
Mary (Crooker) Eastman. After 
completing the different grades of 
the city schools he became the book- 
keeper for the Southern Land and 
Lumber Company, Almeda, S. C. 
He remained in this position for one 
year, when he returned to Manches- 
ter, and entered the office of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Company as assistant cashier. Later 
he became manager of agencies in 
Vermont and New Hampshire for 
the same company. In August, 
1901, he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position, succeeding the late Col. 
Fred A. Palmer. On the completion 
of The Beacon, the entire front of 
the third story, except two windows, 
was leased for the company’s offices, 
a fact that in itself is indicative of 
the extent of the company’s Man- 
chester and New Hampshire busi- 
ness. The offices have been ar- 
ranged and appointed with the 
needs of the insurance business in 
view, and as such are simply fault- 
less. 

Mr. Eastman is an Odd Fellow, 
and member of the Warwick club of 
Portsmouth. In 1899 he married 
Miss Angie A. Sanborn, daughter of 
Senator John L. Sanborn of Man- 
chester. She died in June, 1902, 
leaving an infant daughter. 

Manchester and New Hampshire 
people are justly proud of that 
“sound, solid, and successful’’ finan- 
cial and commercial enterprise, The 
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New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. From the date of its incep- 
tion and organization, now thirty- 
three years past, the record of its 
existence is appropriately told in 
that single word ‘‘ progressive,’ a 
term fitly employed by the company 
in its official semi-annual statements. 
‘*Sound, solid, and successful’’ is 
the motto of the company, and never 
were words more justifiably em- 
ployed. The company’s seal, the 
Old Man of the Mountain, typifies 
that the strength of the granite hill 
is likewise emblematic of this splen- 
did commercial enterprise. 

The idea of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company was con- 
ceived in the brain of the late John 
C. French, a native of Pittsfield, and 
who throughout his life was esteemed 
for nobility of character, fidelity to 
duty, and sincerity of purpose. Early 
in life Mr. French was a successful 
life insurance agent, and the train- 
ing therein obtained served him to 
good purpose in later fields of labor. 
Fortunately his idea of a new Hamp- 
shire fire insurance company was 
favorably received by the then busi- 
ness men of Manchester, not a few 
among whom in the later years of 
their lives accomplished labors that 
to-day constitute an integral part of 
the state’s history. 

The company began business as a 
stock company in 1870. Its first di- 
rectory was made up of the follow- 
ing: Ezekiel A. Straw, James A. 
Weston, Samuel N. Bell, Albert H. 
Daniels, Samuel Upton, Geo. Byron 
Chandler, Clinton W. Stanley, David 
Gillis, John L. Harvey, Woodbury 
F. Prescott, William D. Knapp, 
Moses R. Emerson, and John F. 
Chase. Thus the enterprise with 
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the backing of such men, and the 
resourcefulness and push of Mr. 
French most fortunately 
launched. The name of Geo. By- 
ron Chandler, as the first treasurer, 
has been continued to this day, a 


was 
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record of continuous service rarely 
duplicated in this world of change. 

The late Governor Straw was first 
president, and Mr. French secretary. 
The operations of the company were 
at first confined to New Hampshire. 
Later they were made to include all 
New England, and finally the entire 
country. One clerk was the office 
force when the company began busi- 
ness. But the enterprise was a sig- 
nal success from the first. In 1885 
the company completed its own home 
office building on Elm street. Spa- 
cious as is this building its every 
foot of floor space is utilized by the 
needs of the corporation. In all 
thirty-two clerks are employed, and 
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its agents are in practically every 
town in the country. The late Gov- 
ernor Weston became the second 
president of the company. Mr. 
French continuing as secretary, and 
as such looking out for the field 
work, while Mr. Chandler had 
charge of the securities. Harmony 
has always prevailed in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, and this is a great 
reason why it is to-day ‘‘ sound, 
solid, and successful.’’ Its capital 


in 1870 was $100,000; 1872, 
$200,000; 1874, $250,000; 1882, 
$500,000; 1888, $600,000; 1891, 
$700,000; 1893, $800,000; 1896, 


$900,000, and in 1897, the capitali- 
zation was made $1,000,000, at 
which it remains. This is most em- 
phatically progressive. Its assets are 
some three and a half millions, and 
its surplus above a million, thus offer- 
ing a security that is as stable and 
sound as the granite hills of the state. 

Upon the death of Governor Wes- 
ton Mr. French became president in 
1895, and held the office until his 
death in 1900. The second secre- 
tary of the company was George E. 
Kendall. 

In 1899 Uberto C. Crosby became 
president, and he still continues in 
that office. The present secretary is 
Frank W. Sargeant, while Frank E. 
Martin and Lewis W. Crockett are 
assistant secretaries. 

President Crosby is one whom all 
Manchester appreciates, for he iden- 
tifies himself with everything de- 
signed for the good of city and state. 
In his chosen calling he has been 
trained from early manhood, and had 
held positions of trust and impor- 
tance prior to his election to the 
presidency of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company. 
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The varied nature and comprehen- 
siveness of Manchester’s commercial 
interests find apt illustration in the 
commercial greenhouses of A. G. 
Hood and in his florist’s store at 915 
Elm street. His greenhouses are on 
Hanover road, Massabesic Lake trol- 
ley line, and a brief fifteen minutes 
ride from Manchester city hall. The 
greenhouses comprise 30,000 feet of 
glass, making the establishment the 
largest of its kind north of Boston. 
The houses are of the most modern 
construction, and in the present sea- 
son two additional houses are to be 
built and these, when finished, will 
bring the total amount of glass up to 
50,000 feet. The proposed addition 
is made imperative by the continuous 
increase of Mr. Hood’s wholesale 
business, which reaches to all points 
in New Hampshire. 

While Mr. Hood grows a general 
list of flowers and plants his great 
specialty is carnations. His plant- 
ing of these under glass the past 
winter consisted of 10,000 plants, 
which have produced tens of thou- 
sands of blossoms. He grows bed- 
ding plants in enormous quantities, 
which find sale throughout the state, 
as he has a finely equipped mail or- 
der department. 

His Elm street store is always a 
busy place, as it is here that he does 
most of his retail business. Plants, 
seeds, bulbs, and floral requisites are 
included in the store’s supplies. 

Manchester’s position as a com- 
mercial community has been the 
magnet that has drawn to her pres- 
ent citizenship many a valuable man, 
not only from other sections of north- 
ern New England, but even from 
Massachusetts. Of this type is 
James D. Perkins, proprietor of the 
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dye house and naphtha cleansing 
works that bear his name. He was 
formerly of Concord, in which city 
he is remembered by the entire com- 
munity for the sterling qualities of 
his character and manhood, but prior 
to his residence in Concord he had 
lived in New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts. Yet his removal from the 
Bay state to New Hampshire was 
but a return to his native hearth, for 
he was born in Fitzwilliam, May 2, 
1855. His parents were Burnham 
and Rosella (Whitcomb) Perkins. 
The family removed to the town of 
Winchendon, Mass., when the son 
was ten vears old, and he remained 
there until sixteen, at which age he 
completed his school life. From 
Winchendon the family removed to 
Jaffrey, and from there to Fitchburg, 
Mass. With an older brother he 
passed one year in New Jersey and 
then rejoined the family in Fitch- 
burg and entered the employ of his 
father to learn the trade of dyeing and 
cleansing. In 1876 he went to Con- 
cord and opened the Concord Dye 
House and continued the business for 
twenty-two years, when he disposed 
of the property and went to Boston 
to engage in the same business. He 
remained in Boston only a short time, 
when he returned to New Hampshire, 
settling in Manchester, with business 
location on Hanover street. His 
present plant is one of the largest of 
the kind in the state, and its patron- 
age is from all parts of southern New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Perkins is a member of White 
Mountain lodge of Odd Fellows, 
Concord. 

In 1872 he united with the Baptist 
church, Milburn, N. J., and has ever 
been active in the work of the de- 
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was actively identified with its 


Y. M. C. A., and is at present a 
deacon in the First Baptist church, 
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Manchester. In 1876 he married 
Miss Agnes S. Geddes of Winchen- 
don. They have one daughter. 

City Hall square is regarded as the 
hub of commercial Manchester, and 
on the ground floor of the building 
on the north corner of Elm and Han- 
over streets is the fire insurance office 
of William G. Berry, one of the larg- 
est in the amount of business written 
there is in the entire state. Almost 
from his very boyhood to manhood 
the insurance business has been Mr. 
Berry’s life calling, and therefore it 
is but natural that he should be the 
expert and efficient agent he is. 

He was born in Pittsfield, July 13, 
1866, the son of William H. and 
Laura O. (Cilley) Berry. The 
family removed to Manchester in 
1880, when the son entered the city 
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high school and, after graduating 
from this, he attended the commer- 
cial school of Bryant & Stratton, 
under the principalship of William 
Heron, Jr. From the commercial 
school he went into the office of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company, and remained in its em- 
ploy for fifteen years, doing special 
work for the corporation in the later 
period of his employment. He next 
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bought the insurance business then 
owned by Alonzo Elliott, Geo. A. 
French, and Geo. M. Sanborn, and 
located in the same offices Mr. Berry 
now occupies. Since the purchase 
he has nearly doubled the business 
of the office. He represents some 
twenty-five companies doing business 
in the state and writes all kinds of 
insurance. 

Mr. Berry, like most active and 
energetic men, has his hobby, and it 
is the horse, either in the shape of 
gentleman’s driver, a trotter, or a 
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pacer. At one time or another he 
has owned and campaigned some of 
the fastest trotting and pacing horses 
ever known to the New Hampshire 
turf. Among his horses have been 
Jubilee Wilkes, pacer, with record of 
2: 114, which he sold some five years 
ago to New York parties. A second 
pacer he owned and sold was Jones 
Ordway, 2: 134, now the property of 
General Dudley of Concord. Jones 
Ordway has a more than state-wide 
reputation as a snow horse. His 
many triumphs include the winning 
this winter of the silver cup offered 
by Walter Leete of Concord. Lado- 
ga Boy, 2:16}, is the name of a 
pacer at present owned by Mr. Berry, 
and it is his intention to campaign 
him this summer. He is a gray 
gelding, seven years old, and bred in 
Ladoga, Ind. Another representa- 
tive of his present stable is Zetara, 
by Alcantara, an unmarked trotter, 
but with a trial mark of 2:20. Still 
a third representative is the mare, 
Mary Butler, by Glencoe Wilkes, 
and she is one of the best road 
horses in southern New Hampshire. 

Mr. Berry is an Odd Fellow, an 
Elk, and belongs to both the Derry- 
field and Calumet clubs. 

A glance at the accompanying half 
tone portrait of Alonzo Elliott shows 
him to be a splendid type of the 
aggressive, strenuous, self-reliant 
American of to-day; full of origi- 
nality, imdividuality, and steadfast- 
ness. He is of that type and class 
that in these wonderful days of the 
country’s commercial and industrial 
progress, development, and growth 
perceives the new needs and oppor- 
tunities, and leads the way to fulfill 
the one and to accept and utilize the 
other. He is aggressive, and it is 
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the aggressiveness of his kind that 
keeps things moving. 

Though born in Augusta, Me., his 
days since infancy have been passed 
in New Hampshire, and it is in the 
development of her interests that he 
has devoted his entire manhood life 
and energies. He was born July 25, 
1849, and is, therefore, but little be- 
yond fifty, and right in the full vigor 
of manhood, yet for one of his years 


he has accomplished much. His 
parents were Albert and Adeline 
Waterman (Blackburn) Elliott. Re- 
moving from Augusta the family 


settled in what is now Tilton, but at 
that time Sanbornton Bridge. After 
attending the schools of the town 
young Elliott entered the Tilton, 
N. H., Conference seminary. Leav- 
ing school for good at seventeen he 
went to Colebrook, up in Coos coun- 
ty, and became a clerk in the general 
store of Pitkin & Gilman. At that 
time Colebrook was the centre of a 
large starch producing centre and of 
general farming. It was here that 
Mr. Elliott saw the opportunities that 
were to come with the commercial 
growth of the state. He returned to 
Tilton and learned telegraphy, and 
upon its acquisition went to Went- 
worth and at work in a store that 
combined telegraph office, post-office, 
express office, and the like, and he 
gained experience in all departments. 
In 1869 he arrived in Manchester, 
being at that time just twenty, and 
went to work for the Concord and 
the Manchester & Lawrence Rail- 
road companies as telegraph operator 
and ticket agent, and served con- 
tinuously until 1893, becoming, dur- 
ing this service, one of the most ex- 
pert ticket handlers in the country. 
Naturally active and full of enter- 
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prise he, in 1888, became interested 
in electric lighting, then just coming 
into use. He was one of the first 
directors and later president of the 
Manchester Electric Light Company, 
and raised the money to build the 





original station of the company. In 
1892 he raised the money to build 
the F. M. Hoyt shoe factory, and 
later the funds to build the Eureka 
shoe factory, the capital of $150,000 
of the Elliott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, underwear; the Kimball Car- 
riage Company, both depository and 
factory, and took part in procuring 
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the funds for the Crafts & Green, 
Kimball Brothers, and McElwain 
factories. His business specialty is 
private banking with Manchester 
office at the corner of Elm and Han- 
over streets and 100 Broadway, New 
York city. He is vice-president and 
clerk of the People’s Gaslight Com- 
pany, vice-president and member of 
the executive committee of the Elliott 
Manufacturing Company, and with 
the late Gov. James A. Weston and 
the late John B. Varick built the 
New Manchester House property. 
He is a Knight Templar, was a char- 
ter member of the Derryfield club, 
and is a member of the New York 
Athletic club. 

He has never been especially ac- 
tive in city or state politics, but in 
the state campaign of 1902 he yielded 
to the request of friends throughout 
the state, and ran as a Republican 
independent candidate for governor. 
He and his friends contended that it 
was time the party should heed the 
handwriting upon the wall and assert 
that the state should be governed for 
the benefit of all the people. The 
result of the canvass under all the 
circumstances was extremely credit- 
able to Mr. Elliott. 

His city home, ‘‘ Brookhurst,’’ is 
just above the Amoskeag passenger 
station. It consists of eight acres, 
and it maintains its cows and farm 
pets. 

In 1873 Mr. Elliott married Miss 
Ella R. Weston, daughter of the late 
Amos and Rebecca J. Weston, and 
niece of the late Gov. James A. Wes- 
ton. She died in 1876. In 1878 he 
married Miss Medora W. Weeks, 
daughter of George W. and Sarah 
E. Weeks of Manchester. They 
have four children, three daughters 
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and one son. The eldest daughter, 
Lucille W., is the wife of Harry G. 
Clough. The other daughters are 
Laura Medora and Mildred W., while 
the son is Alonzo, Jr. 

The life insurance agency of 
Cheney & Cheney, founded fifteen 
years ago, and continued until Janu- 
ary 1 of the current year, was prob- 
ably the best known interest of the 
kind in all northern New England. 
This is not said by way of odious 
comparison nor as an intended slight 
to any other like interest, but as the 
simple truth and in justice to the 
two men whose personality was the 
strong factor in its upbuilding, even 
though they represented that giant 
organization, the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The 
new system for conducting its field 
work, introduced by the Mutual, and 
operative at the beginning of the 
year, brought about the dissolution 
of the firm which had made for it- 
self so extended a name and fame. 
Its senior member was Reuben How- 
ard Cheney, and junior, Fred N. 
Cheney, who is now located in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Reuben H. Cheney con- 
tinues the Manchester business, and 
probably by the time of the printed 
appearance of this sketch will be in 
the new offices of the company in the 
rebuilt Kennard. These offices will 
be on the ground floor, and will have 
the distinction of being the only 
ground floor offices possessed by any 
single insurance company in Manches- 
ter, even if not in any other larger New 
England city. This fact of its ground 
floor offices is significant and full of 
meaning. Mr. Cheney is, first of all, 
recognized by the Mutual Life as 
capable of justifying such large ex- 
penditure as it necessarily involves, 
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and that the company’s business in 
New Hampshire and Vermont com- 
prised in his territory, will continue 
to grow in the future as in the past. 
It likewise is a practical demonstra- 
tion of the strength and resource of 
the Mutual Life Company. 

Mr. Cheney was born in Arcola, 
Minn., February 14, 1856, the son 
of Frederick Porter and Louise B. 
(Hill) Cheney. Both parents were 
born and reared in Glover, Vt., and 
in that town they were married, mi- 
grating at once to Minnesota. Hap- 
pening to return to Vermont on a 
visit in the early sixties to see the 
invalid father of the senior Mr. 
Cheney, the intended visit length- 
ened into his decision to remain per- 
manently. He was drafted into the 
army, went to the county seat, and 
paid his $300 commutation money, 
and returned home and enlisted of 
his own accord. It would, indeed, 
be interesting to know if there was 
such another instance of devotion to 
principle as this. Certain it is that 
there were not many. 

Reuben Howard was, therefore, 
brought up in Vermont. He at- 
tended the schools of Glover and 
Barton, working on farms during va- 
cations. After leaving school he 
was a clerk in a country store for 
two years. Later he became a clerk 
in the office of the division superin- 
tendent of freight at White River 
Junction, Vt., and finally he himself 
became superintendent and lived at 
White River Junction for twelve 
years. He was offered and accepted 
a special agency of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Manchester. 
Instant and signal success followed 
this venture, and he was shortly 
after joined by his brother, Fred N. 
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The first year they doubled the 
amount of insurance ever written by 
the company in the same length of 
time. The New Hampshire state 
agency was next given them, and 
still later Vermont was added to their 
territory. In the fifteen years of the 
continuance of the firm of Cheney & 
Cheney it wrote $25,000,000 worth 
of insurance for the Mutual Life. 





Reuben H. Cheney 


Mr. Cheney is a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, and belongs to the Der- 
tyfield and Calumet clubs in Man- 
chester, the New Hampshire club of 
Boston, and the Amoskeag Veterans. 

In 1876 he married Miss Nellie A. 
Burroughs of Glover, Vt. They 
have a most interesting family of six 
children, four sons and two daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Roydon W.., 
graduated at Harvard in 1901, and 
is now in the office with his father. 
The second son, Clinton Howard, is 
his father’s private secretary. He is 
developing fine artistic tastes, and 
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his work with pen and brush is most 
excellent. A third son, Frederick 
W., is also in the office, while the 
fourth is a student. The daughters 
are, respectively, May Louise and 
Ruby Lucille. 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, one of the greatest financial 
and commercial organizations in the 
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world, has for its New Hampshire 
state agent, with headquarters in 
Manchester, Winfield S. Jewell. 
Under his direction, about the state, 
are forty-five experienced men, a 
statement that is indicative of Mr. 
Jewell’s ability and success in man- 
aging the Equitable’s interests in 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. Jewell was born in Brentwood, 
over in Rockingham county, on April 
15, 1861, the son of Joseph and Bet- 
sey Hayden (Wales) Jewell. The 
family is an old and representative 
one in Rockingham county. Capt. 
Joseph Jewell, great grandfather of 
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Winfield S., commanded a company 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

In 1871 the family removed to 
Manchester, where the son, continu- 
ing his school life, graduated from 
the high school. He fitted for Har- 
vard at Phillips Exeter, but failing 
health compelled a 
of his intended university career. 
Eventually he became a clerk in the 
Manchester National bank, and after 
this he became assistant paymaster 
under the late Charles S. Means at 
the Manchester Locomotive Works. 
His the world of 
business was as a wholesale dealer in 
grain and groceries, which proved 
unsuccessful. Cleaning up his af- 
fairs as a wholesale dealer in grain 
and groceries he left Manchester for 
Lynn, Mass., where he entered the 
employ of the Thompson-Houston 
Company, the electricians. After 
a thorough knowledge of 
electric car and street railway equip- 
ment he went to Des Moines, Ia., 
where, for two years, he was con- 
nected with the street railway service 
of that city. He next entered the 
service of the Citizens’ Street Rail- 
way Company of Indianapolis, as 
superintendent of construction and 
electrician. In 1894 he became 
manager of the street railway service 
in Toledo, O., and remained in that 
city for four years, leaving to accept 
a position in the East. 


relinquishment 


next venture in 


gaining 


In rgo1 he 
was offered his present position with 
the Equitable people and accepted, 
and as a result returned to his native 
state and the city of his boyhood. 
He has just taken possession of a 
new suite of offices in the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s building. 

In 1866 he married Miss Charlotte 
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M., daughter of Daniel W. Lane of 
Manchester. They have five chil- 
dren, two boys and three girls. The 
church home of the family is the 
First Baptist. 

One of the best known men in New 
Hampshire building trades interests 
is Walter E. Darrah, whose home is 
in Concord, but who has business 
offices in both Concord and Manches- 
ter. Slate and gravel roofing is his 
leading business, but he is in addi 
tion the exclusive agent in Concord, 
Manchester, and vicinity for the sale 
of the Bee Hive brand of felt roofing 
material. 

Mr. Darrah has both a theoretical 
and practical knowledge of the roof- 
ing interests now of so much impor- 
tance in building construction, for it 
has been his life-work, and he had 
for an instructor his father, the late 
Wingate M. Darrah, remembered 
throughout the state as a pioneer in 
this line. 

Walter E. was born in the town of 
Methuen, Mass., November 24, 1863. 
When he was but four years old the 
family removed to Bedford, and in 
this town the son passed his boyhood 
life. From the public schools of 
Bedford he went to McGaw institute 
at Reed’s Ferry, and still later was a 
student at Pinkerton academy, Derry, 
where his days at school ended. For 
a while after leaving school he worked 
on his father’s farms, three in num- 
ber, in Bedford, after which he en- 
tered the roofing business in which 
he has since continued. Three years 
ago he bought out his father’s busi- 
ness, and with an office at 156 North 
Main street, Concord, and at 335 
Elm street, Manchester, has materi- 
ally extended 
tions. 


his business opera- 


Some of his more recent con- 
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tracts were the building of the roofs 
of The Beacon and New Kennard 
buildings, Manchester, and also the 
Manchester Print Works building, 
the New Mt. Washington hotel, the 
largest structure for its purpose in 
the world; the F. M. Hodgdon shoe 
factory, Derry ; the lumber plants of 
J. E. Henry & Sons, Lincoln; St. 
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Paul’s school, 
others. 

Mr. Darrah is a member of White 
Mountain lodge of Odd Fellows, and 
of the Society of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Concord, and is a director in the 
New England Gas and Oil Company, 
Ohio and West Virginia. In 1899 
he was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature. In 1887 he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah A. Lane of Hamp- 
ton, and three boys have been born 
to them. 


Concord, and many 


One of the oldest business interests 
in Manchester is the firm of Palmer 
& Garmons, manufacturers of and 
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dealers in marble and granite monu- 
mental work of every description, 
and having offices and yards on Elm, 
corner of Granite street. This house 
was established in 1842, and growth 
and success has been its record to 
this day. Though old in years it is 
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decidedly new in its methods and 
equipment of plant, and in the exclu- 
siveness of its designs for monu- 
ments, mausoleums, and sarcophagi. 

The founder of the firm was J. S. 
Winslow, who was succeeded by the 
late Isaac D. Palmer in 1885. In 
1871 William G. Garmon became a 
partner of Mr. Palmer, under the 
firm title of Palmer & Garmon. 
Isaac D. Palmer died in 1898. The 
present membership of the firm con- 
sists of W. G. Garmon, Clarence D. 
Palmer, and A. Ll. Garmon, the son 
of the senior member. The firm title 
remains as of old, except the addition 
of an ‘‘s’’ tothe name Garmon. All 
three members of the firm possess a 
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thorough practical knowledge of the 
business, and the architectural con- 
ceptions and drawings that go out 
from its yards are original and ex- 
clusive. 

The firm’s business covers the en- 
tire country. They built the monu- 
ment that stands in Arlington to the 
memory of Gen. Richard N. Bachel- 
ler, and it is one of the finest works 
of its kind in that great city of the 
dead. Some of the most costly mau- 
soleums in New Hampshire ceme- 
teries were erected by the firm and 
their work is commended for its uni- 
formly general excellence. 

Steam, electric, and compressed 
air machinery is employed at the 
works, and every invention of proven 
worth known to the business has 
been installed. 

William G. Garmon, the senior 
member of the firm, is among the 
best known citizens of Manches- 
ter, and is held in highest esteem 
throughout the community. He was 
born in New London in 1838. He 
comes of good old Colonial and 
Revolutionary stock, his great grand- 
father having been a soldier at Bunk- 
er Hill. As a boy he lived in Wil- 
mot, Gilmanton, and Laconia. He 
settled in Manchester in 1857, and 
for fourteen years worked as a jour- 
neyman for Mr. Palmer, and thus he 
has been identified with a single in- 
terest for forty-six continuous years. 
Mr. Garmon has a state wide ac- 
quaintance in Masonic circles and in 
Odd Fellowship. He is a past mas- 
ter and present treasurer of Lafayette 
lodge, F. & A. M., a member of 
Trinity commandery and a life mem- 
ber of the Grand lodge in New 
Hampshire. In Odd Fellowship he 
belongs to the lodge and encamp- 
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ment. He also has membership in 
the Good Templars and Patrons of 
Husbandry. 

Clarence D. Palmer, who perpetu- 
ates the name of his father in the 
firm, was born in what was then 
called New England Village, now 
North Grafton, Mass., June 16, 1850. 
The family removed to Manchester 
in 1855, when the son was five years 
old. He was educated in the public 
schools and upon graduating from 
the high school entered Dartmouth, 
a member of the class of ’73, but left 
the college in his junior year to learn 
the marble trade, under the super- 
vision of his father, and he has ever 
remained with and as a member of 
the firm. He is an Odd Fellow, a 
member of the Elks, and of the 
Calumet club. In 1873 he married 
Miss Clara S. Straw of Manchester. 
Their only daughter died in 1898, 
the same year in which Mr. Palmer 
buried his father. 





Clarence D. Palmer 
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Abraham Lincoln Garmon, the 
junior member of the firm, was born 
November 1, 1864, the son of Will- 
iam G. and Mary (Jarvis) Garmon. 
He attended the public schools and 
the commercial school of William 
Heron, Jr., in Manchester, and then 
entered the employ of the firm of 
which he is now a member. Heisa 
member of the common council of 
the present city government, serving 
on the committee on schools. At 
twenty-one he joined the Masonic 
order. He is a_ past 
Lafayette lodge, a past district 
deputy, member of Trinity com- 
mandery, and of the Grand Lodge 
of New Hampshire and a trustee of 
the New Masonic Home. 

In 1890 he married Miss Myrtle 
Salisbury of Manchester. They have 
two girls. 

Not the least of the many impor- 
tant phases which combine to make a 
splendid whole of Manchester’s ma- 
terial life is the one relating to life 


master of 
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and fire insurance. As the chief city 
of the state and northern New Eng- 
land, it is but natural that the va- 
rious insurance companies should se- 
lect Manchester as headquarters for 
the state, and as a result of this se- 
lection the city has come to possess 
some of the best men and families in 
its midst. 

The New York Life Insurance 
Company, which, with the New 
York Mutual and the Equitable con- 
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stitute the great trio of the life insur- 
ance world, maintains a spacious 
suite of offices in the Pembroke, and 
at the head of its city and state 
business is Marlborough Ivan Dow, 
whose success in his chosen calling 
is forcibly illustrated in the an- 
nouncement that he is a member of 
his company’s club, membership in 
which is possible only to those who 
have written $200,000 worth of busi- 
ness in a single year. 

Mr. Dow was born near Wood- 
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stock, N. B., October 30, 1861. Un- 
til his eighteenth year he lived upon 
afarm. He then became a student 
at the Fredericton, N. B., normal 
school, and after graduating there- 
from he became a school teacher, 
continuing as such for three years. 
He relinquished school teaching to 
accept a position offered by a Chi- 
cago publishing house, as general 
agent first for the province of New 
Brunswick, then for all the maritime 
provinces, and finally for the entire 
Dominion of Canada, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, an enlarged field 
given him because of his proven fit- 
ness and success. 

After a residence of three years in 
Toronto he accepted, in November, 
1892, the position of general agent 
for the New York Life at Manches- 
ter, continuing in the position to the 
present time. In the ten years he 
has seen his company grow from fifth 
position in the state, in new business, 
until it now occupies the first place 
among all life insurance companies 
on new paid-for business. It was 
within the last insurance year that 
he wrote more personal business than 
any agent ever wrote for the com- 
pany in the state of New Hampshire, 
as a result of which he became a 
member of the Two Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollar club of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Dow loves no place on earth 
quite as well as his own charm- 
ing home. In this is one of the 
finest and best selected private li- 
braries in New Hampshire, for he 
knows the world’s literature, like the 
scholar he is. In 1884 he married 
Miss Carrie E. Dow, daughter of C. E. 
Dow, M. D., of Mapleton, Me. They 
have four sons and one daughter. 
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He was the founder of the present 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Manchester, and its first president. 
He belongs to no fraternal society, 
but is a valued member of the First 
Congregational church. 

In all New Hampshire there is no 


single interest that is more thor- 
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Business Home 


oughly representative of the present 


day business life than the New 
Hampshire Publishing corporation 


of Manchester. Nor is there one 
that employs to greater extent the 
many utilities for the advantageous, 
expeditious, and economical transac- 
tion of business which the demands 
of modern commercial and industrial 


life have brought into play. It is, in 
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short, a business interest of to-day, 
not of yesterday. It not only pub- 
lishes a newspaper but forty-one of 
them, and not only newspapers but 
books of the most elaborate and expen- 
sive nature. The circulation of the 
corporation’s newspapers not only 
reaches into every nook and corner of 
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shing Corporation 


New Hampshire, but into hundreds of 
communities in other Eastern states. 
In their entirety this list of forty-one 
newspapers all issued from one cen- 
tral office, is one of the largest extant 
of that new twentieth century idea 
of newspaper combination. The idea 
is of positive financial advantage to 
the subscriber, advertiser, and pub- 
lisher alike. The subscriber gets a 
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larger paper at a minimum subscip- 
tion price, and the news of the state 
in addition to that of his own local- 
ity; the advertiser gets greater cir- 
culation, saves in preparation of cuts 
and copy, and the publisher has his 
investment in a single plant. 

The New Hampshire Publishing 
corporation is the creation of George 
Franklyn Willey, now just thirty- 
three, but really a veteran in the 
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business, for his career as a news- 
paper publisher began in his teens, 
and what is most singular newspaper 
work was not what he had elected as 
a life calling, but the medical pro- 
fession instead. The first book he 
wrote and published, “ Willey’s Book 
of Nutfield,’’ came from the presses a 
magnificent volume instead of the 
little ‘‘ Souvenir of Derry,’’ as origi- 
nally planned. Fate has led him 
into and along paths he did not 
divine, but in justice to him it must 
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be said that when once in these paths 
he did not impose upon that kindly 
fate that led him therein, but used 
the agencies of increasing applica- 
tion and hard work to win success. 
He has that prime requisite of a busi- 
ness man of the times,—a sound, 
rugged, physical being, and there- 
fore a like intellectual being, for the 
second is always a reflex of the first. 
His habits are those that conserve 


shing Corporation 


health and strength, for he does not 
use tobacco in any form, neither does 
he drink malt or spirituous liquors. 
He has that enthusiasm and buoy- 
ancy of spirit that make work a pleas- 
ure and not a drudgery. 

Mr. Willey is the general manager 
and treasurer of the corporation. Of- 
fices and entire plant are located in 
the same building, thus enabling 
business and work to be accomp- 
lished to the best possible advantage. 
Taken as a whole, it is one of the 
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best newspaper and publication offices 
in New England, except it be in the 
larger cities. The general office is 
equipped with all those conveniences 
and arrangements of modern busi- 
ness. In this department are em- 
ployed three stenographers, and the 
click of the typewriting machine may 
be heard from the beginning to the 
close of the business day. Mr. Wil- 
ley’s private office is no less of a 
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January, ‘‘ Soltaire’’ reached, in less 
than two months, its fourth edition, 
and the trade predicts for it a great 
summer sale. 

The demand for ‘‘ Willey’s Book 
of Nutfield’’ and of ‘‘ Willey’s Semi- 
Centennial History of Manchester’”’ 
still continues, and new editions of 
both books are preparing for pub- 
lication, early in the spring. The 
continued calls for these books from 





busy place, for the publication of 
forty-one newspapers necessarily en- 
tails the closest attention to a world 
of details. The publication and plac- 
ing upon the market of a book de- 
signed for general sale also involves 
a prodigious amount of labor. As 
the author of ‘‘ Soltaire: A Romance 
of the Willey Slide in the White 
Mountains,’’ Mr. Willey is justly 
pleased by the reception of this, his 
first historical novel, on the part of 


the reading public. Published in 


public libraries are especially numer- 
ous. 

The coming season the corporation 
will also publish the book to be 
called ‘‘ State Builders,’’ an admir- 
ably appropriate title for a record of 
those men who have done so much to 
bring New Hampshire to its present 
high rank among the states of the 
Union. It has been prepared with 
the greatest care, research, and dis- 
cretion by a corps of writers. It can- 
not fail to prove a standard work for 
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general reading and reference. The 
following persons have been identi- 
fied with its preparation: Introduc- 
tory, by Charles R. Corning, mayor 
of Concord ; history, by A. S. Bach- 
ellor, New Hampshire state his- 
torian; agriculture, Nahum J. Batch- 
elder, governor of New Hampshire ; 
industrial, G. A. Cheney ; education, 
J. H. Fassett, A. B., superintendent 
of schools, Nashua; bench and bar, 
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Hosea W. Parker, former member of 
congress; savings banks, James O. 
Lyford, former New Hampshire state 
bank examiner and present naval 
officer, U. S. custom house, Boston ; 
ecclesiastical, Rev. D. C. Babcock, 
D. D., West Derry; medical, Irving 
A. Watson, A. M., M. D., secretary 
New Hampshire State Board of 
Health; commercial, G. A. Cheney ; 
biographical, George H. Moses, edi- 
tor Concord Monitor, and other 
writers of recognized fitness. 
“State Builders’’ will be pub- 
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lished about June 
year. 

The New Hampshire Publishing 
corporation’s combined list of news- 
papers consist of the following : 

Canterbury News, Manchester Ad- 
vertiser, Derry Times, Suncook Jour- 
nal, Weare Free Press, Pittsfield Re- 


1 of the current 


porter, Goffstown Chronicle, Alton 
Review, Barnstead Witness, Epsom 


Standard, Hillsboro Enterprise, Deer- 
field Enterprise, Londonderry News, 
Hampstead Courier, Chichester Eagle, 
Francestown Age, Hooksett Leader, 
Merrimack News, Bedford Journal, 
Candia Transcript, Chester Herald, 
Dunbarton Record, Deering Specta- 
Henniker Gazette, Northwood 
Messenger, Raymond Tribune, Au- 
Concord Enterprise, 
Franklin Advertiser, Bow Messenger, 
Webster Landmark, Hopkinton Eagle, 
Boscawen Pioneer, Northfield Citizen, 
Salisbury Gleaner, New Boston Ar- 
Mountaineer, Mil- 
ford Examiner, Salem Banner, Ep- 
ping Register, Loudon Register. 

The advertising manager of the 
New Hampshire Publishing corpora- 
tion is John C. F. Nettleton, one of 
the best known newspaper men in 
New Hampshire, and one who is 
esteemed and respected not only by 
the trade, but the general public. 
He was named after John Charles 
Fremont, one of the great personali- 
ties in American history, and it is by 
the Christian name ‘‘ Charles’’ that 
Mr. Nettleton is, practically, always 
called. He was born in Claremont, 
January 19, 1860, the son of George 
and Mary A. (Hague) Nettleton. 
His parents came from England in 
1857, settling in Claremont immedi- 
ately upon their arrival in America. 
His father, who was a millwright by 


tor, 


burn Advance, 
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trade, quickly became imbued with 
the spirit of American institutions, 
and identified himself with the affairs 
of the times. On the breaking out 
of the War of the Rebellion he en- 
listed in the Fifth N. H. Regiment, 
and rose from the ranks to a second 
lieutenancy. He went into the bat- 
tle of Fredericksburg in command 
of his company, and fell, mortally 
wounded, dying on December 23, 
1862, ten days after the battle. He 
had been commissioned as captain, 
but his commission did not reach 
him until after his death. Mr. Net- 
tleton has no recollection of his 
father, and he alone of the entire 
family of parents and three children 
is living. 

Bereft of both father and mother 
young Nettleton left school when 
but nine years old and went to work 
to get the wherewith to clothe and 
feed himself. At sixteen he started 
in to learn the printer’s trade. He 
worked in and about Boston on news- 
papers, and in book and job offices, 
and in time perfected himself in all 
branches of the trade. Eventually 
settling in Manchester he was adver- 
tising manager on Zhe for 
twelve years, gaining in that time 
an extremely extended acquaintance 
throughout the state. 

In 1883 he married Miss Ada F. 
Shippee of Shrewsbury, Vt. They 
have five children, four girls and one 
boy. 

Conspicuous among the younger 
business men of Manchester and re- 
spected by all for his business integ- 
rity and enterprise is Carl W. An- 
derson, the active head of one of the 
largest jewelry and silverware stores 
in the state. The business is prac- 
tically the result of his own wise 
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management, solid judgment, and 
activity. Nothing about the store is 


out of date or antiquated, but it is 
emphatically a store of to-day. Its 
stock comprises everything that in 
any manner pertains to the jewelry 
trade. Mr. Anderson’s judgment re- 
garding diamonds and all precious 
stones is regarded as of the best, and 
the same is true in the matter of bric- 
a-brac, watches, and the like. All 
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in all the store is one of the sights of 
commercial Manchester. 

While Mr. Anderson was born in 
Quincy, Mass., he has from infancy 
been a resident of Manchester. His 
birthday was July 29, 1859, and his 
parents were Charles J. and Charlotte 
C. (Peterson) Anderson. As a boy 
he attended the public schools of the 
city, graduating in 1878 from the 
high school. In the fall of 1878 he 
became an apprentice to the jeweler’s 
trade, under W. H. Elliott, and 
served thereat three full years. He 
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then became a clerk and journeyman 
with Trefethen & Moore, which firm 
he bought out in 1888, forming a 
business copartnership with David 
Wadsworth, under the firm name of 
Carl W. Anderson & Company, and 
as such it still continues. 

Mr. Anderson is a Mason with 
membership in Trinity commandery, 
a member of the Red Men, and of 
the Derryfield and Calumet clubs. 
He married, in 1884, Miss Minnie A. 
Wadsworth of Manchester. They 
have one son, David Wadsworth. 

The increasing wealth of the coun- 
try and the development of an artis- 
tic taste, now everywhere apparent, 
are creating among other things a 
continuously expanding field for the 
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fresco painter and art decorator, and 
native talent is already excelling in 
this field as itis in others. In Will 
H. Sullivan Manchester has a repre- 
sentative in this department of whom 
it can truthfully be said that he ranks 
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with the best. Fresco painters, like 
poets, are born not made, and Mr. 
Sullivan has the art instinct born 
within him. Were he not a painter 
he would be an artist of some kind, 
for in that direction is his whole 
bent. 

Born in Manchester, June 29, 
1859, the son of Henry C. and Bet- 
sey (Bacheller) Sullivan, he at- 
tended the schools of Manchester, 
graduating from the high school and 
immediately thereafter entered upon 
his life-work, and as early as 1889 
was in business for himself as a fres- 
coer. At one time or another he has 
done the greater amount of frescoing 
that has been done in Manchester, 
and few cities of its size in any part 
of the country has so many examples 
of art painting and decorating as has 
Manchester. He decorated the new 
Manchester high school building and 
many of the fine residences in the 
city. He worked on the decorations 
of the Rockingham House, Ports- 
mouth, and has had commissions in 
all parts of New Hampshire, and a 
particularly large field has been many 
of the largest hotels in the White 
Mountain regions. In _ residences 
and bank buildings of Tilton, Lis- 
bon, and Lebanon are to be seen 
rich examples of his work. He has 
filled important contracts in Walt- 
ham and the different Newtons in 
Massachusetts, and in every instance 
added to his reputation by the excel- 
lence of his work. 

But it is not alone as a fresco 
painter that Mr. Sullivan is known 
in Manchester. He is a musician 
with a soul full of harmony. He 
was a member of the Manchester 
Banjo, Mandolin, and Guitar club 
that for so many years delighted 
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audiences in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, and likewise a mem- 
ber of the Apollo club, a chorus of 
male voices. 

In fraternal orders Mr. Sullivan is 
a member of the Knights of Pythias, 
the Red Men, Workmen, and be- 
longs also to the Manchester Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. He mar- 
ried Miss Hattie A. Davis of Man- 
chester. An only daughter born to 
them died when two years old. 


To continue at the head of an edu- 
cational institution, be it public or 
private, for twenty-three successive 
years is proof in itself of efficiency, 


ability, and competency. Such is 
the record of William Heron, Jr., 
since 1880 principal of the Bryant & 
Stratton Commercial school in Man- 
chester. This school is one of the 
oldest of its kind in the country, 
and many among the now success- 
ful merchants and manufacturers of 
Manchester and the state are its 
graduates. It was established in 
1865, and in all these years it has 
been a potent factor in the educa- 
tional life of all northern New Eng- 
land, for its pupils past and present 
have come from far and near. It has 
ever kept pace with the progressive 
spirit of commercial America, and 
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though old and tried it still keeps 
young and new. 

Mr. Heron was born in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and was educated in his 
native city and in Troy. His own 
training was thorough, comprehen- 
sive and well grounded, and he has, 
to a remarkable degree, the faculty 
to impart knowledge to others which 
is so often lacking in teachers. His 
school has the endorsement and 
moral support of commercial Man- 
chester, which has ever been highly 
appreciative of its value to the city 
and state. Since the founding of the 
school some seven thousand names 
have been placed on its register as 
pupils. It has to-day a comprehen- 
sive curriculum embracing every 
thing that the commercial life of to- 
day requires. 

It is entirely natural for one to 
marvel at the business success of 
Roger G. Sullivan in a field in 
which countless others, starting un- 
der more fortuitous circumstances, 
have gained only a mediocre success 
or failed utterly. The wonder is all 
the more when one learns that he 
possessed not a practical knowledge 
of his business when first he engaged 
in it. His success has come to him 
from no lucky stroke of fortune nor 
by a chance rise in values, but on 
the contrary he has attained success 
as a cigar manufacturer in markets 
of the fiercest competition, and from 
a type of patronage that is caprici- 
ous, exacting, and inconstant. 

Other brands of cigars, legion in 
number, have come and gone from 
the memory of consumers, but the 
‘* Seven-twenty-Four’’ flourishes and 
wins and pleases with all the vigor 
of perennial favoritism. 
legend in 


The magic 
letters or figures and 
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stamped upon every cigar are syn- 
onomous of highest quality, and that 
this quality is never departed from. 
It is in the making of this cigar and 
its sale that Mr. Sullivan has won 
so signal a commercial success, and 
that, too, with an article that has 
essentially a fixed price. A ten-cent 
cigar cannot be placed in cold stor- 
age and kept till the market goes up 
to twelve cents, as one can do with 
many other commodities and thus 
bring gains to the owner by fortu- 
nate fluctuations of the market. The 
element of chance has been wholly 
eliminated from Mr. Sullivan's busi- 
ness career so far as its speculative 
feattres are concerned. An adher- 
ence to a well-defined policy, and 
that policy to make a cigar of unde- 
viating quality followed by energetic 
application to business and causing 
it to grow steadily and surely are 
the simple explanations of his suc- 
cess. Commercial integrity and the 
7-20-4 cigar are simply synonomous 
terms. 

An idea of the magnitude of Mr. 
Sullivan’s business is gained in the 
statements that his weekly pay-roll 
is $2,000 a week, or $104,000 a year, 
paid to 200 employees. To the na- 
tional government he pays annually 
$90,000 in import duties and internal 
revenue taxes. In his factory on 
Central street, west, some one hun- 
dred and seventy-five persons are 
employed every working day of the 
year, and these persons manufacture 
every year some seven millions of 
cigars, which put into boxes of 100 
each would fill 70,000 of them or 
140,000 boxes of fifty each. This 
great industry that has done and is 
doing so much for Manchester, has 
come to its present proportions from 
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its start with two workmen in a shop 
on Amherst street by a steady, grad- 
ual, but never intermittent growth. 
Its growth and strength has been 
cumulative by the making of a cigar 
just as good to-day as yesterday, and 
of the highest quality commensurate 
with price. Of the great annual out- 
put of cigars in Mr. Sullivan’s fac- 
tory ninety-five per cent. are the 
7-20-4 in both the londre and per- 
fecto shapes. 

Mr. Sullivan was born in Brad- 
ford, December 18, 1854, and thus 
is yet on the right side of fifty 
for another year. His parents were 
Michael and Julia Sullivan, and they 
removed to Manchester when the son 
was six years old, who in his early 
teens he became an apprentice to the 
carriage painter’s trade in Amesbury, 
Mass. He worked at this for four 
years, when he returned to Manches- 
ter. When only nineteen years of 
age he entered the business he has 
ever since followed. After one year 
on Amherst street, he removed to 
the store numbered 724 Elm street, 
where he remained for nine years. 
His business increased to such an 
extent that in the eighty’s he built 
a factory on Central street, west, and 
in 1891 doubled its capacity. From 
724 he removed his store to 803 Elm 
street, remaining there for seventeen 
years. Three years ago he bought 
the Truesdale building, Elm 
street, and this remains his store 
and office, both of which are especi- 
ally equipped for the business. 

For nineteen years Mr. Sullivan 
was his own traveling salesman, a 
fact for the young men to ponder 
upon. The sales of the 7-20-4 ex- 
tend over all New England and New 
York, which territory is supplied by 
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the distributing agency of the A. H. 
Hillman Company. 

Mr. Sullivan is a director in the 
Amoskeag National bank, and prior 
to his election to this position was 
for some twelve years a trustee of the 
Amoskeag Savings bank. He is a 
director and president of the Man- 
chester Coal and Ice Company, a di- 
rector in each the Derryfield Sash 
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and Blind Company, the Manchester 
Traction, Light and Power Company, 
the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company, and the Union Publish- 
ing Company. He belongs to the 
Knights of Columbus, the New 
Hampshire Catholic club, the Der- 
ryfield club, and Amoskeag Veter- 
ans, and is a trustee of the public 
library. 

He married in 1877 Miss Susan C. 
Fernald of Manchestér. They have 
three daughters who are highly es- 
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teemed in Manchester’s social life. 
They are Minna E., Susan A., and 
Frances E. The second and third 
daughters are graduates of the Con- 
vent of the Visitation, Georgetown, 
D. C. The family has a beautiful 
residence on the corner of Prospect 
and Walnut streets. 

The first of January in the current 
year saw completed and ready for 
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Clough and John M. Welch, and 
‘The Beacon’’ is a credit to their 
public spirit and enterprise. Plans 
for the building were drawn by Will- 
iam M. Butterfield, architect, and 
the general contractors were the 
Head & Dowst Company of Man- 
chester. It is said that the property 
as it stands to-day represents an in- 
vestment of $300,000. 





The Beacon 


occupancy one of the largest and 
most attractively designed commer- 
cial structures yet built in Manches- 
ter, and this is saying much, for the 
city has long been known in the 
world of business for the number and 
excellence of its commercial struc- 
tures. 

The new building, christened “The 
Beacon,’’ is located on the west side 
of Elm street, and between Merri- 
mack and Manchester streets oppo- 
site. It is the property of Gilman 


The Beacon has a frontage of 
about one hundred feet on Elm, and 
depth of about the same. It is five 
stories high and is built of brick. 
The facade is of a light buff brick 
with limestone trimmings to harmon- 
ize. Unlike many of the new com- 
mercial structures of the day, built 
without effort to please, architectur- 
ally, The Beacon has much to ad- 
mire in this respect. The main en- 
trance is finished through two stories 
terminating in a round arch taste- 
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fully carved in conventional designs. 
Each story of the bnilding has an 
architectural treatment peculiar to 
itself, and in the carrying out of this 
idea Architect Butterfield has pro- 
duced a building that has a de- 
cidedly pleasing individuality and 
wholly relieved of that severely plain 
presentation so common in the busi- 
ness building. 

As a store and office structure The 
Beacon has secured those advantages 
which experience and time have 
shown are essential in such a struc- 
ture. Its construction throughout 
comprehends the employment of a 
maximum amount of plate glass, and 
this means, of course, the securing of 
a maximum amount of light. This 
is particularly true of the first floor 
on which are the stores of the 
Charles A. Hoitt Company and 
‘““The Kitchen’’ of Roscoe K. 
Horne. At every position the whole 
interiors of these stores from front 
to depth are seen even from the side- 
walk on the opposite side of the 
street. The respective entrances of 
these stores have sides and fronts of 
massive plate glass. The doors open- 
ing into the stores are on either side 
of each vestibule, and by this ar- 
rangement it has been made possible 
to have the front of each vestibule of 
plate glass, its effectiveness height- 
ened by placing it in semi-circular 


form. The main vestibule halls 
have floors laid in mosaics. The 
interior finish throughout is in 


brown ash, and hardwood floors are 
in all rooms. 

In the construction of The Beacon 
is typified the resources and extent 
of Manchester’s commercial and in- 
dustrial life. It was designed by a 
Manchester architect by order of 
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Manchester capitalists. Its general 
contract was given a Manchester cor- 
poration. Its electric lighting equip- 
ment, which is in the highest effi- 
ciency, was by Arthur L. Franks & 
Company; its painting and decorat- 
ing throughout was by John Bryson; 
its roof was laid by W. E. Darrah; 
its heating by F. D. Leighton, all of 
Manchester. 





Charlies A. Hoitt 


The largest stock of furniture and 
of house furnishing goods carried by 
any single house north of Boston is 
by the Charles A. Hoitt Company, 
Beacon building, Manchester. This 
individual commercial interest is one 
of the most successful enterprises of 
any kind to be found in any com- 
munity or state for it had its incep- 
tion only some fourteen years ago. 
It is a splendid illustration of the oft- 
times made assertion that it is the 
man after all that wins commercial 
success and not altogether condi- 
tions or circumstance. Mr. Hoitt is 
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withal a fine example of the genuine 
New Hampshire type of young blood 
who instead of seeking his fortune 
and success in other states has found 
it at home, and his doing so forces 
again the claim that New Hampshire 
offers to any energetic and ambitious 
young man as wide a field for suc- 
cess and growth as any state in the 
Union. 

The store of the Charles A. Hoitt 
Company in The Beacon comprises 
twenty-eight thousand superficial feet 
of space, and yet great as it is there 
are no two articles alike in the store. 
It is literally and figuratively a great 
exhibition hall in which can be seen 
everything that enters into the com- 
plete furnishing and equipment of a 
home, the tiniest article to a magnifi- 
cent Wilton carpet. The only ex- 
ception to this general statement may 
be a steam boiler or furnace. One 
can get a plain kitchen table or the 
most elaborate affair in solid mahog- 
any; a single plain dish or a set of 
the most costly Haviland ; a plain of- 
fice clock or the stately affair for the 
hall. Great store houses are main- 
tained from which to draw merchan- 
dise as wanted. The patronage of 
the house includes all New Hamp- 
shire as men and teams are kept on 
the road the year round. On the 
first of January of the current year 
the business was incorporated with 
a captalization of $70,000. Charles 
A. Hoitt is president; Maurice L. 
Hoitt, vice-president; and Miss N. D. 
Proctor, clerk. 

Charles A. Hoitt is a native of 
Weare in which town he was born 
December 8, 1857. His parents were 
Hiram S. and Helen J. Hoitt. The 
boyhood life of the son was passed in 
East Weare, Riverdale, Goffstown, 
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and other places near Mancheste1 
and his native town. He attended 
the public schools and worked at 
farming until twenty-one, when he 
became a clerk in a country store in 
New Boston, where he remained one 
year. He then packed up his be- 
longings and went to Manchester, 
which has since remained his home, 
and the manner in which he has util- 
ized his time and abilities is herein 
told. 

His first work in Manchester was 
as a clerk for Kidder & Chandler 
in their so-called “Old Family Store.”’ 
Then he was a clerk in a meat store 
for a while, and thence he became 
a salesman for the John B. Varick 
Company. He found the work with 
this house congenial and to his 
liking, and he soon proved himself 
a successful salesman. He was sent 
out upon the road and was the first 
of the house to travel north of Con- 
cord. He was with the Varick Com- 
pany some eight years, after which 
he accepted a position with Higgins 
Brothers’ Company, furniture dealers, 
and in 1888 he bought out this busi- 
ness which was destined to prove the 
nucleus of his present interest and all 
it comprehends. 

Mr. Hoitt is a Mason, with mem- 
bership in the Odd Fellows, Knights 
of Pythias, Red Men, Elks, Grange, 
and Workmen, and belongs to the 
Derryfield and Calumet clubs. 

Mr. Hoitt still retains his love for 
the farm and keenly delights in all 
that pertains to agricultural affairs. 
Out near Massabesic is a family es- 
tate, and upon this Mr. Hoitt has 
his herd of cows, some hundred and 
thirty pigs, a lot of poultry and farm 
pets. 

The family residence is on Han- 
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over street and was built by Mr. 
Hoitt at a comparatively recent date. 
It is a spacious and attractive home 
comprehending in its construction 
every modern feature. 

Mrs. Hoitt, before her marriage, 
was Miss M. Louise Proctor of Man- 
chester. They have one son, now ten 
years old. 

The success attained by many 
among the merchants of Manchester 
in the past few years is little less 
than phenomenal, and it indicates 
that her mercantile contingent is not 
only equal to the opportunities pre- 
sented, but the growing commercial 
importance of the city as well. 

A splendid example of the type of 
merchant that is making Manchester 
a great trade center, and increasing 
her prestige as the commercial me- 
tropolis of northern New England is 
Roscoe K. Horne, proprietor of that 
store bearing the distinctive name 
‘‘The Kitchen,’’ by which it has 
become known throughout central 
and southern New Hampshire. Mr. 
Horne has made his own way from 
a humble boyhood life to his present 
high place in the mercantile and gen- 
eral life of Manchester. His career 
teaches the boy of to-day what in- 
dustry, determination, and applica- 
tion when rightly directed, can ac- 
complish. 

He was born in West Lebanon, 
Maine, December 15, 1859, the son of 
James Wesley and Mary Ann (Kim- 
ball) Horne. The family removed to 
Rochester when the son was in his 
infancy. While still a mere child 
the father died, after which young 
Horne with his mother went to Al- 
ton, where he lived for four years, 
at the close of which he returned to 
Rochester and there lived until four- 
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teen. Of a naturally aggressive, 
self-reliant nature, he added to 


these qualities a disposition to im- 
prove every opportunity to learn and 
to develop his natural talents, and 
thus it was that after two years in 
the Manchester schools he entered 
upon that life-work he has continued 
io this day. He became at first a 
clerk in the store of Carl C. Shepard 
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in the Stark building. From this 
store he went to Boston to work for 
F. O. Dewey & Sons, remaining with 
the firm for five years as traveling 
salesman. Jones, McDuffie & Strat- 
ton were his next employers, and 
with them he remained for five years 
as traveling salesman. With the 
money he had saved as clerk and 
salesman, he next returned to Man- 
chester and bought of Fred C. Dow 
the old store called ‘‘ The Kitchen.”’ 
Prosperity was Mr. Horne’s from the 
start, and in a short time he pur- 
chased the next adjoining store of 
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McDonald & Cody and made the 
two stores into one. After twelve 
years his business had grown to such 
proportions as to warrant his taking 
a lease of his present great store in 
the new Beacon building. His store 
occupies two floors upon which is 
displayed enormous stocks of house- 
hold wares, with kitchen and dining- 
room furnishings as his great spec- 
ialty. For variety and extent no 
other stock can compare with it out- 
side of and north of Boston. 

Mr. Horne belongs to Lafayette 
lodge, Mt. Horeb chapter, Adoniram 
council, and Trinity commandery, 
and to the Derryfield and Calumet 
clubs. In 1884 he married Miss 
Helen B. Putnam, daughter of the 
late City Treasurer Putnam of Man- 
chester. They have one daughter, 
Bernice W. The family home is a 
fine and attractive residence built by 
Mr. Horne at the corner of Amherst 
and Belmont streets. 

All New Hampshire, and espec- 
ially Manchester, delights in honor- 
ing the name of John Stark, the hero 
of Bunker Hill and Bennington. The 
memory of this one-time resident of 
Manchester is kept in perpetual re- 
membrance in many and various 
ways, but the most popular one of 
all is the application of the name 
to distinct objects. There are mills 
that bear his name. A street, hotel, 
park, and no end of societies and 
organizations that bear the name of 
‘*Stark.’’ Manchester is also the 
home of numerous descendants of 
the general and one of these, Mrs. 
Roby, a granddaughter, is still living 
at the great age of ninety-four. As 
a child she saw General Stark many 
times and remembers distinctly many 
incidents of his later years. 
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A lineal descendant also is Fred- 
erick R. Stark, a great-great-grand- 
son, and he has all the pronounced 
characteristics of the family. But as 
for this matter the stock shows no 
signs of deterioration for there has 
been no generation yet but what has 
upheld the family name most honor- 
ably in various walks of life. 

The subject of this sketch was born 
in Manchester, April 21, 1867, the 
son of Frederick G. and Betsey Ann 
(Hutchinson) Stark, both of whom are 
yet living in their West Manchester 
home, the old homestead of William 
Stark, son of the general. 

The son, Fred R., as he is best 
known in Manchester, attended the 
schools of the city, graduating from 
the high school in 1887. He at once, 
upon leaving school, began a busi- 
ness career as a clerk in the real 
estate and insurance office of A. J. 
Lane, where he remained for some 
seven years. He next formed a part- 
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nership in the real estate and insur- 
ance business, which continued for 
five years, when he withdrew from 
the firm to engage in business for 
himself. In this he has been excep- 
tionally successful. His specialty is 
real estate, loans, and insurance, and 
his business is one of the largest of 
the kind in Manchester. He has a 
suite of offices in The Beacon which 
are among the largest and finest for 
their purpose in the city. His busi- 
ness necessitates the employment of 
two clerks all of the time and some- 
times others are called in to tide 
over a busy period, and besides, Mr. 
Stark has the faculty of accomplish- 
ing work at a rapid rate. 

In politics Mr. Stark is a Demo- 
crat. He is a member of the Calumet 
club and of the local board of trade. 


He married in 1893 Miss Cora B. 
G.M.—l4 
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Simmons of Manchester. They have 
two children, a boy and a girl. Gil- 
lis Stark, M. D., of Manchester, and 
Maurice A. Stark, M. D., of Goffs- 
town are his brothers. 

Manchester abounds in surprises 
to the observant visitor. The wealth 
and beauty of her parks system, her 
streets and avenues, straight as an 
arrow, and that cross each other at 
right angles; her mammoth indus- 
trial plants, her newspapers of met- 
ropolitan character, and her many 
and varied commercial interests are 
one and all pleasing surprises and 
objects of his intensest interest and 
admiration. Nor is this all there is 
for him to be surprised at and to 
admire, for there is her club life as 
represented in those two organiza- 
tions, the Derryfield and Calumet 
clubs. He marvels that a city of 
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sixty thousand people could possibly 
maintain two such social clubs, so 
strong in numbers and in the social 
standing of its members. Their ex- 
istence sets forth as no other factor 
does the manhood, wealth, and 
strength of Manchester, and to- 
gether they constitute an index to 
the real and growing importance of 
the city. 

The home of the Derryfield club 
occupies one entire lot fronting on 
Mechanic street and extending back 
to Water street. Its grounds are 
spacious and sheltered by elms and 
maples of mature growth. Only The 
Kennard building separates the club 
home from Elm street and the very 
centre of business Manchester. It is 


a brick building of two stories, and 
a central feature of the exterior is a 
spacious piazza of decided architec- 


tural merit. 

All told the house contains twenty 
rooms, some of which are of hall- 
like dimensions. Entering the 
building by the west wing, a recep- 
tion hall is.gained, and opening off 
this to the left is the library, which 
extends the entire depth of the wing. 

The furniture of this room is up- 
holstered in leather, and like all 
other principal rooms in the house, 
has a massive open fireplace. To 
the right of the reception hall is the 
reading room, with its Axminster 
carpét in old English red and fur- 
nishings to match. A strikingly ef- 
fective ornament in this room is the 
mounted head of a moose with ant- 
lers of unusual size. The big fellow 
was shot in Nova Scotia woods by 
Druggist F. H. Thurston, a member 
of the club. From the reading room 
access is had to what is called the 
Dutch room, and a veritable study it 
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is. Its floor is of red brick, and it 
has high red brick wainscoting like- 
wise. Its ceiling is slightly arched, 
and this together with the walls 
above the wainscoting has decora- 
tions in old Delft colors. The deco- 
rations throughout are Dutch land- 
scapes, marine views and objects. 
Adjoining the Dutch room, but ac- 
cessible from other rooms is the din- 
ing hall. This is a room of resplend- 
ent beauty and great is its artistic 
merit. Its frescoes on walls and 
ceilings are done in what is called 
L’Art de (the new art). 
There is nothing but refinement in 
every touch of the brush and perfect 
harmony throughout. The furnish- 
ings of the room are in unison with 
its decorations and in extreme good 
taste. 

The wash rooms and _ lavatories 
about the house are finished in 
marble and tile and have mosaic 
floors. 

On the basement floor is a deep 
and roomy bowling alley, so con- 
structed that its attendant noise is 
reduced to a minimum. 

On the second floor is a magnifi- 
cent billiard hall and bed-rooms. 
Each chamber has a bedstead of 
heavy solid brass and furnishings in 
harmony. 

Including both resident and non- 
resident members the Derryfield’s list 
contains the names of nearly three 
hundred men. Its membership repre- 
sents the solid men of city and state, 
those men who are the recognized 
leaders in business, industrial, and 
professional life. Besides city and 
state members there are also those 
resident in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere. 

The officers of the association for 


Nouveau 
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the present club year are as follows: 
President, Perry H. Dow;  vice- 
president, George D. Towne; secre- 
tary and Edward B. 
Woodbury ; and the following board 
of five directors: Capt. Charles H. 
Manning, Fred H. Thurston, Frank 
Dowst, George E. Morrill, J. Brodie 
Smith. 

The annual meeting of the club is 
held on the evening of the second 
Tuesday in April, and an elaborate 
banquet always follows the transac- 
tion of the organization’s official 
business. At the annual banquet 
there is, as a rule, specially invited 
guests, and a musical programme 
of highest merit is arranged for. 
Throughout the year there are 
numerous banquets for the entire 
club membership, for a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Derryfield 


treasurer, 


The Calumet Club House. 


is the resources and high character 
of its bountiful tables and inexhaust- 
ible larder. 

The home of the Calumet club is 
on Lowell street, and the location is 
especially desirable because of its 
accessibility from so many points in 
the city. The club house was built 
after plans drawn by Architect Will- 
iam M. Butterfield of Manchester. 
Its great central exterior feature is 
double verandas, which encircle 
the house on its east, south, and 
west sides, giving to the building 
stateliness, repose, and proportion. 
The word ‘‘Calumet’’ has for its 
especial significance peace, good fel- 
lowship, rest and comity, and if ever 
a building was encircled with an at- 
mosphere of warmth and good fel- 
lowship it is the Calumet club house. 
All in all it is, perhaps, the hand- 
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somest building for its purpose in 
New England. In the evening the 
double tier of verandas are made 
brilliant by the electric light, and 
the effect is most pleasing. It is 
then, especially, that one notices its 
social atmosphere, and that the 
latch string of the Calumet home is 
out, and the one great purpose of 
the Calumet club is the promotion of 
good fellowship and of comity among 
the citizens of Manchester. 

As one gains the main entrance 
door from across the broad veran- 
da his eye is attracted to the club’s 
monogram ground in the heavy plate 
glass panel of the door. It is in the 
height of good taste, refined and 
chaste. While waiting for a re- 
sponse to his ring he perceives that 
the windows of the house are single 
lights of plate glass, massive, yet full 
of cheer and attractions. Gaining 
the main entrance and for the first 
time feeling the influence of the in- 
terior it is an immediate confirma- 
tion of the best impressions he had 
formed on viewing the exterior. 
The reception room that he enters 
only seems to heighten this admira- 
tion, for here is extreme good taste, 
dignity, and cheer. It is in the 
purest of Colonial treatments, and 
furnishings and appointments blend 
and harmonize. Passing to the 
women’s parlor he finds here con- 
tinued that splendid Colonial archi- 
tecture and perfect taste in appoint- 
ment. The card room and the bil- 
liard hall are alike spacious and 
models of their kind, and the same 
is true of the bowling alley. 

One of the most honored names in 
the history of New Hampshire jour- 
nalism is that of the late Col. John 
B. Clarke, and though he has passed 
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from his earthly career his personal- 
ity was so strong, virile, and indi- 
vidualistic that it still lives and 
stamps its impress upon the com- 
munity in which he had his being. 

New Hampshire journalism has 
for long been a potent factor in the 
material upbuilding of the state, and 
from first to last it has gained and 
retained a position of the first rank 
in the journalism of the entire coun- 
try, and no other single individual 
did more to place it there than Colo- 
nel Clarke. 

He it was who established the 
daily Mirror and American, and the 
weekly Mirror and Farmer, both of 
Manchester, and made both phe- 
nomenally successful by making 
both ideal papers of their class. 
The Mirror and American he made 
the evening paper of Manchester and 
the state, and newspaper men 
throughout the country regarded it 
as one of the best of American dailies. 
The IMirror and Farmer was so ably 
managed and conducted, and withal, 
so popular, that it gained a national 
circulation, while in its own home 
state it found its way into a greater 
number of homes than has ever any 
other paper of its class. He was not 
only a man of striking individuality, 
but likewise a man of great versatil- 
ity of talent and fertility of resource. 
He made a success of everything he 
undertook, for he was intelligent, 
courageous, and industrious through- 
out his entire life. 

The work laid down by Colonel 
Clarke at his death was taken up and 
has been continued by his son, Col. 
Arthur Eastman Clarke, and in a 
manner that has not only retained 
intact the integrity and prestige of 
both papers, but each has widened 
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Manager of the Mirror and Am 


its field to an extent that is more 
than commensurate to the growth 
in population of state and nation. 
Personality counts for more than 
any other factor in making a paper 
of any sort a success. The natural 
field in which the senior Colonel 
Clarke established his papers was 
not a large one, comparatively speak- 
ing, yet he secured for both a na- 
tional reputation. He acted wisely 
in all he did, and that the work he 
begun might the better continue 
after his death he gave to the son, 
Arthur Eastman, a most thorough 
practical training in every depart- 
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ment of the paper, with the result 
that when the end came there was 
no break nor hesitation in the con- 
tinuation of the great business of 
this publishing company. But be- 
fore proceeding further it should be 
said that still another son, William 
C., who, at the close of the last year, 
ended a service of eight years as 
mayor of Manchester, had also be- 
come identified with the editorial de- 
partment of the papers, and to-day 
both sons are carrying on the work 
so worthily begun by the father. 
Col. Arthur E. Clarke is the gen- 
eral manager, and he has come up to 
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this high position by way of the com- 
posing room, the job department, 
proof room, reporter, telegraph edi- 
tor, city editor, state editor, and all. 
He is, in short, the well-trained son 
of a wise, sensible, and prudent 
father. Few newspaper men in New 
England has so wide a circle of ac- 
quaintance as he. He is president 
of the New Hampshire Press asso- 
ciation, and a New Hampshire mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Associated Press, a member of the 
Boston Press club, the Manchester 
Press club, the Algonquin club, Bos- 
ton; the Coon club, the Derryfield 
and Calumet clubs, and a former 
president of the first named; and of 
the Amoskeag grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry. He is past exalted 
ruler of the Manchester lodge of 
Elks, an association strong in num- 
bers and social influence. He has 
served in the Manchester common 
council, been a member of the state 
legislature, adjutant of the First 
regiment, New Hampshire National 
Guard, and his title of 
‘*colonel’’ by service on the staff of 
Governor Tuttle. In the Garfield 
administration he was agricultural 
statistician of New Hampshire. 

He is a member of the executive 
committee of the National Editorial 
Association, and a director in the 
Northern Telegraph Co. He is a 
graduate of Phillips Exeter academy 
and of Dartmouth. college. 

He was public printer for New 
Hampshire for the four years and a 
half ending June, 1go1r. 

From school days Colonel 
Clarke has been an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of elocution, and has attained 
conspicuous distinction 
and reciting, carrying 


received 


his 


in reading 
off high 
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honors at Phillips Exeter academy 
and at Dartmouth college. He has 
gratuitously drilled a number of 
pupils of the Manchester public 
schools who have won first prizes in 


the annual Clarke prize speaking 
contests. He gave, for several years, 


prizes for excellence in elocution to 
the schools in Hooksett, and is often 


invited to judge prize speaking 
contests at educational institutions. 
Ever since he became associated 


with the Afirror, he has had charge 
of its dramatic and musical depart- 
ments. He has written interesting 
and valuable interviews with many 
distinguished players, which have 
been extensively copied by the press 
of the country. 

Denman Thompson received from 
Colonel Clarke’s pen the first notice- 
ably long, analytical and compli- 
mentary criticism of his work that 
was ever vouchsafed to this emi- 
nent actor; it was given when Mr. 
Thompson was an obscure member 
of a variety company. Mr. Clarke 
has always fond of athletic 
sports, and has won distinction in 
many lines. 


been 


He organized and was 
captain of a picked team of ball play- 
ers in Manchester that defeated the 
best club in the state for a prize of 
$100; is one of the finest skaters, 
both roller and ice, in New Hamp- 
shire ; with a shot-gun, rifle, and re- 
volver, he is an expert, and holds a 
record of thirty-eight clay pigeons 
broken out of forty in the days of 
the Manchester Shooting club, a 
score that was never equaled by 
Manchester marksmen. He held 
the billiard championship of Dart- 
mouth college, and upon his return 
to Manchester in 1875 defeated the 
best players in the city, winning 
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One of the Proprietors of the Mirror and American and the Mirror and Farmer. 
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substantial prizes. He is a devotee 
of hunting and fishing. He holds 
the record for largest brook trout 
ever taken in Lake Sunapee, 7% 
pounds. Colonel Clarke gave the 
fish to President McKinley. 

His impressions of foreign travel 
have been embodied in a_ book, 
‘*European Travels.’’ 

Colonel Clarke is a member of the 
Franklin-street Society (Congrega- 
tional) and of the Franklin-street 
Young Men’s association. 

The versatility of the man is fur- 
ther illustrated by the fact that the 
Mirror and Farmer farm near Man- 
chester, and known so favorably in 
the agricultural world, is under his 
personal supervision. Here experi- 
ments in all branches of rural econ- 
omy are conducted for the benefit of 
the Mirror and Farmer subscribers. 
New fruits are tested, the seeds of 
new varieties tried, and experiments 
with commercial fertilizers carefully 
noted. It is, in fact, a personally 
conducted experiment station. Colo- 
nel Clarke’s residence is the Gen. 
John Stark homestead in Manches- 
ter. He maintains a kennel of fox 
hounds, for with all his other call- 
ings and hobbies he adds that of fox 
hunting, and in this, as in other 
things, he excels. 

As may be inferred, Colonel Clarke 
is a man of the broadest culture. 
He has traveled extensively, is cour- 
teous and democratic in manner, 
and never forgets to be the gentle- 
man to all. 

In 1893 he married Mrs. Martha 
B. Cilley of Cambridge, Mass., and 
daughter of the late Rev. Nathaniel 
Bouton, D. D., of Concord. 

William Cogswell Clarke has been 
for the past eight years the recog- 
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nized leader of the Republican party 
of Manchester. In the campaigns of 
1894, 1896, 1898, and 1900 he led 
the municipal ticket to victory, 
thereby securing the unprecedented 
honor of four successive elections to 
the office of mayor. Mr. Clarke was 
born in that city March 17, 1856, 
and is the younger son of the late 
Col. John B. Clarke and Susan 
Greeley Moulton, his father being 
the distinguished journalist who was 
for thirty-nine years the publisher 
and proprietor of the daily Mirror 
and American and the weekly J/irror 
and Farmer, and whose name was a 
household word throughout New 
England. The Badger family, con- 
nected with the Clarkes and Cogs- 
wells, trace their descent from Giles 
Badger, who settled at Newburyport, 
Mass., in 1643. Gen. Joseph Bad- 
ger, who settled at Haverhill, Mass., 
in 1722, was active in the Revolu- 
tion, being a member of the Provin- 
cial Congress, and of the Massachu- 
setts convention which adopted the 
Federal Constitution. Hon. William 
Badger, born in Gilmanton, in 1779, 
was a representative, senator, presi- 
dent of the senate, governor in 1834- 
’35, and presidential elector in 1824, 
1836, and 1844. Hon. Joseph Bad- 
ger, Jr., born in Bradford, Mass., in 
1746, was for thirty years a distin- 
guished military officer, rising from 
the rank of captain to that of briga- 
dier-general. He served in the war 
for American independence, and was 
present at the capture of Burgoyne. 
The marriage of John B. Clarke and 
Susan Greeley Moulton, of Gilman- 
ton, a descendant of John Moulton, 
who came to Hampton in 1638, more 
firmly united these families, adding 
the Thurstons, Gilmans, Lampreys, 
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Hon. Henry M. Putney 


Political Editor of the Mirro 


Towles, Beans, Philbricks, and 
others ; while Moses Clarke, brother 
of John B., by marrying a direct de- 
scendant of John Dwight, who came 
from England in 1634 and settled in 
Dedham, Mass., in 1636, became 
connected with a family which fur- 
nished a commandant at Fort Dum- 
mer during the Indian War, and 
whose youngest son, Timothy C. 
Dwight, was the first white child 
born in Vermont. 


rand American 


and the Mirror and Farmer. 


William Cogswell Clarke was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Man- 
chester, at Philips Andover acad- 
emy, and at Dartmouth college, from 
which he was graduated in 1876. 
He then entered the office of the 
Mirror and American and learned 
the printer’s trade. In 1880 he re- 
moved to New York city and spent 
a portion of that year in acquiring a 
knowledge of the business of news- 
paper advertising. Returning to 
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Manchester, he entered the service 
of the daily AZirror and American as 
a local reporter, and later was pro- 
moted to be city editor, a position 
which he held for about eight years, 
conducting in the meantime several 
special departments for the daily and 
weekly editions of that newspaper. 
During these he made the 
Horse Department of the A/irror a 
special feature, and to his efforts in 
this direction is due the high repu- 
tation which that paper justly holds 
among the horsemen of New Eng- 
land. This department he still con- 
ducts, as well as that devoted to field 
sports, for which he writes under the 
nom de plume of ‘‘ Joe English.’’ 

He was a member of the Manches- 


years 


ter school board from 1884 to 18go. 
In 1891 he served as a representative 
from Ward 2 in the legislature, and 
was chairman of the committee on 
fisheries and game. In 1894 he was 
the Republicans of 
Manchester for the office of mayor, 
and was elected by a large majority, 
despite the fact that at the two pre- 
ceding elections the Democratic can- 


nominated by 


He was 
1896, again in 1898, 
and again in 1900, each time by a 
handsome plurality,—eight years,—a 
longer service than that of any of his 
predecessors. In 1900 Mr. Clarke’s 
majority and plurality was 2,157, 
running ahead of the presidential 
ticket 640. The years of his may- 
orship were notable for their pub- 
lic improvements. Six new school 
buildings were erected, including 
one for the high school; a steel 
bridge, sixty feet wide and paved 
with stone blocks, was built across 
the Merrimack river to replace the 
wooden structure which was carried 


didate had been successful. 
reélected in 
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away by the memorable freshet of 
1896; a modern system of street pav- 
ing was inaugurated; the city hall 
building was remodeled and refitted ; 
a police patrol system was installed, 
and is in successful operation. Dur- 
ing Mayor Clarke’s first term the 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the city was fitly commemo- 
rated by a celebration which con- 


tinued for three days (September 7, 





Ex-Mayor 


Edgar J. Know!ton 


City Editor of the Mirror and American. 


8, and 9, 1896). Mayor Clarke was 
the presiding genius of this celebra- 
tion. From the day when the first 
plans were roughly sketched down 
to the hour of the closing exercises, 
his was the brain that conceived, the 
mind that directed, the hand that 
executed. As chairman of the cele- 
bration committee he won golden 
opinions from his fellow-citizens for 
the rare executive ability which he 
displayed. In 1900 the subject of this 
sketch was a delegate-at-large to the 
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Edward P. Morr 


Foreman of the 


Republican National convention at 
Philadelphia which nominated Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt. He was the 
first member of the whole New Eng- 
land delegation to support President 
Roosevelt for the vice-presidency. 
Mr. Clarke retains a business con- 
nection with the John B. Clarke 
Company. He is a member of the 
Derryfield and Calumet clubs, the 
Manchester Board of Trade, the 
Amoskeag grange, the Young Men’s 
Christian association, and the Passa- 
conaway Tribe of Red Men. Heisa 
member of the Franklin Street Con- 
gregational society. For a number of 
years he has been a trustee of the 
New England Agricultural society, 


Mirror's Fob 


Printing Department. 


and vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Trotting-horse Breeders’ asso- 


ciation. He was one of the organiz- 
ers of the New Hampshire Trotting- 
horse Breeders’ association, and its 
secretary for three years. He was 
for several years clerk of the Man- 
chester Driving Park association, 
and represented New Hamp- 
shire most creditably on several oc- 
casions at the biennial congress of 
the National Trotting association. 
From his youth up he has displayed 
great interest in athletic sports, and 
while a collegian took an active 
part therein. He was captain of 
the Dartmouth college baseball team 
in 1876, and at one time held the 


has 
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State Lecturer H. H. Metcalf 


ranve D 
Grange lL) epi 


trtment Edit 


amateur long-distance record of the 
state for throwing the baseball—358 
feet 11 inches. In his later years he 
has taken a great interest in all field 
sports, and has a wide reputation as 
an accomplished wing shot. He is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Manchester Baseball association, 
whose representatives won the cham- 
pionship of the New England league 
in 1902. 


Mr. Clarke married, in 1879, Mary 
Olivia Tewksbury, daughter of Elliot 
Greene and Submit (Scott) Tewks- 


bury. They have one son, John B. 
Clarke, and one daughter, Mitty 
Tewksbury Clarke. 


Genial and kindly in manner, 


, 


ot the 


Uirror and Farmer. 


courteous in his treatment of all, 
the master of direct and forcible 
speech, a ready and graceful writer, 
no man was ever more fully equipped 
for the larger political honors which 
Mr. Clarke’s friends predict will be 
his. His name has been prominently 
mentioned in connection with the 
governorship of New Hampshire, 
and he is a promising candidate 
for congressional honors. 

It was the established policy of 
Col. John B. Clarke to gather about 
him men of proven ability in the 
management of his publications, and 
he had the happy faculty of retain- 
ing these men in his employ. They 
became a part as it were of the 
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Mirror establishment and entered as 
zealously into the promotion of its 
affairs as though it was their own. 
For thirty years Henry M. Putney 
has been the political editor of the 
Mirror, and his editorials have been 
a power in the councils of the party 
and a decided factor in 
campaign. He ap- 
pointed to the office of internal 
revenue by President Arthur, which 
office he held until removed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland ‘‘ for offensive par- 
tisanship.’’ 


each suc- 


ceeding was 


For the last seventeen 
years he has been chairman of the 
board of railroad commissioners of 
New Hampshire. He was appointed 
by President McKinley United States 
commissioner to the Paris exposition 
i For the last twenty-five 
years he has been in the thick of the 
political fights in this state. 

The agricultural editor of the 
Mirror and Farmer is Gov. N. J. 
Bachelder, and this position he has 
held for a number of years. 


in 1900, 


Gov- 
ernor Bachelder has a national repu- 
tation, and each year of his service 
as lecturer of the National Grange 
only tends to all the 
stronger and more popular with the 
The fact 
that he is the agricultural editor of 
the Afirror and Farmer shows the 
determination of the John B. Clarke 
Company to maintain the policy of 
its founder to get the best talent 
regardless of cost. 


make him 


farmers of the country. 


At present the 
appears in a 
New Hampshire edition, a Vermont 
edition, and a national edition. 

The present city editor of the A/ir- 
ror and American is former Mayor and 
former Postmaster Edgar J. Knowl- 
ton. Hisis a strong and popular per- 


sonality. Anardent Democrat, he was 
G. M.—15 


Mirror and Farmer 
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twice elected mayor of Manchester, 
overcoming in each instance a formid- 
able Republican majority. He was 
born in Sutton in 1856, and in his 
boyhood went to Manchester and 
learned the printer’s trade on the 
daily Union. He later became one 
of the best reporters in the city, and 
eventually was appointed city editor 
of that paper. He is a great worker, 
faithful to the interests of his paper, 
and manliness itself with his fellow- 
men. For four years he was post- 
master of Manchester. 

Henry H. Metcalf, lecturer of the 
New Hampshire State Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, is the present 
editor of the Patrons’ department in 
the Afirror and Farmer. A full page 
of the New Hampshire edition is de- 
voted to national, state, and local 
Grange news, and the Jfirror and 
Farmer has done much in building 
up and keeping alive the order. 

The book and job printing depart- 
ments of the John B. Clarke Com- 
pany has had for its foreman, for 
thirty-one years, Edward P. Morrill, 
and it goes without saying that he is 
widely known and that he has proved 
himself one worthy of the confidence 
of all concerned. 

Some of the most valued contribu- 
tions made to Manchester’s citizen- 
ship in recent years has come from 
Vermont, and these contributions 

Na- 
found 
Manchester that wider field of oppor- 
tunity they sought, have won suc- 
cess in every calling andlindustry of 
the many represented in the city, 
and especially prominent among 
these is Willard S. Martin, the gen- 
eral agent 
Mutual Life 


are increasing with each year. 
tives of Vermont who have 


of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Company 
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ase 


for New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Mr. Martin was born in Plainfield, 
near Montpelier, January 28, 1868, 
and is, therefore, just thirty-five, yet 
for one of his years he has accomp- 
lished much and won an’ enviable 
position among his fellow-citizens. 
and 
His father, 
who died only last year, was promi- 


He 


served his county in its state senate, 


His parents were Willard S. 
Fanny (Lewis) Martin. 


nent in the affairs of Vermont. 


was for years a Washington county 


judge, was a trustee of Goddard 


seminary, Barre, and was officially 
and financial 
He 


personal and political friend of the 
late Senator Morrill, of Representa- 


identified with banks 


institutions in Vermont. was a 





Willard S. Martir 


tive Grout, and of others among Ver- 
mont’s statesmen. 

The subject of this sketch attended 
Goddard 
pared for college, graduating with 
the class of 1893 at Tufts. After 


seminary and there pre- 
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graduation he at once engaged in 
the 
ing 


life insurance business, accept- 
of an agency with the Mutual 
New York, with 
his territory. 


Life of Boston as 

In February, 1894, he was offered 
the general agency for New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, which offer he ac- 
Manchester his 


cepted, and made 


headquarters. Upon arrival in the 
city he got into harness without de- 
lay, and in the nine years that he 
has lived in Machester has accomp- 
amount of 


lished a_ prodigious 


work. All told he has some sixty 
sub-agencies under his direction, and 
Mr. Martin is considered one of the 
most successful life underwriters, not 
only in the employ of his own com- 
pany, but in all New England. 

He has many interests outside of 
He still re- 
tains the keenest regard in all that 


life insurance business. 


concerns his native state and town, 
and especially has he a warm place 
in his heart for his academic alma 
mater, Goddard seminary. He isa 
director of the Rawson & Morrison 
Cam- 
One of the largest 


plants for the manufacture of coal- 


Manufacturing Company of 


bridge, Mass. 


handling machinery in the country. 

Among college fraternities he is a 
member of the Zeta Psi. He is a 
Mason, a member of the Derryfield 
member of the N. H. 
As a member 
of the National Association of Life 


Underwriters he won the Calef lov- 


club, and a 


Underwriters’ club. 


ing cup for the prize essay on ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Life Insurance.’’ 

In March, 1895, he married Miss 
Maude Morrison of Barre, Vt. 
They have two children, a girl and 
a boy. 
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Not only is Clarence M. 


M. D., a physician of long 


Dodge, 


and ex- 
tended practice, but a man of busi- 
ness and affairs, who has done a vast 
amount of work and carried to com- 
pletion many enterprises having for 
their the 


He is one of that class 


purpose 
Manchester. 

of men who are always full of busi- 
ness, and yet somehow or other find 
the 
more. 


time to undertaké one thing 
He has attended to his prac- 
tice, yet has bought farms near the 
city, and turning these into house 
lots has built houses and villages, 
factories and shops, besides which 
he has taken the 


Atlantic trips and tours 


time for trans- 
about the 
world. 

He was born in New Boston, May 
28, 1847, the son of James Monroe 
Lucy Jane (Philbrick) 


father 


and 
His making 
journey to California in 1849. 


Dodge. 
the 
Asa 
boy he attended the schools of New 


died while 


Boston and Goffstown, and continued 


development of 


his studies at the famed McCollum 
institute. Mont Vernon, that 
he might have every possible help 
while there his mother removed to 
that town. From Mont 
son went to Nashua, 
and in this city young Dodge began 


and 


Vernon 
mother and 
the study of medicine, in 1872, with 
J. G. M.- Bx, 
ing the University of 


later enter- 
New York, 
from which he graduated in 1879. 
He began his professional life in the 
town of Amherst 


Graves, 


there 
for two years, when Manchester be- 


remaining 


came his home, and where he imme- 
diately became thoroughly identified 
with its many interests. He devel- 
oped much of the real estate in and 


about Carpenter street and North 
Union street, and elsewhere in the 
city. 


He is a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical society, is a Mason 
and an Odd Fellow, a Knights of 
Pythias, and Red Man. 


The family residence is on Jones 
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street. Mrs. Dodge before her mar- 
riage was Miss Annie E. O’Brien of 
Wolfstown, P. Q. 
children, 


six 


They have two 
Clarence Walter, twenty- 
months old, and Ormond Mon- 
roe, age eleven months. 

Excellence of work performed is a 
pathway to public recognition and 
success; a man’s best recommenda- 
tion as to his worth in his particular 
calling. An example as to the truth 
of the above assertion is found in 
George H. Emery, already recog- 
nized as one of New Hampshire’s 
leading professional photographers 
even though he has been a resident 
of the state but for a comparatively 
short time. Mr. Emery’s Manches- 
ter studio is on Hanover street, just 


off Elm, and it is not only centrally 





located but perfect in equipment and 
appointment. 

Mr. Emery was born in Gardner, 
Mass., March 24, 1855, the son of 
Henry W. and Mary L. Emery. The 


- old. 
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family removed to the city of Fitch- 
burg when the son was but five years 
Here he grew to early man- 
hood, graduating from the city high 
school and entering upon the work 
of photography at eighteen, and has 
followed it without a break ever 
since. His first work was in a local 
studio, from which he went to Not- 
man’s in Boston. He remained in 
the famous Notman studios for four 
years, leaving to open a studio in 
partnership with another photo- 
grapher in Brattleboro, Vt. After a 
comparatively short stay in Brattle- 
boro, he went to Rutland in the same 
state and opened a studio on his own 
account. He remained in Rutland 
eighteen years, gaining in that time 
a state-wide professional reputation. 
Desiring a wider field he accepted 
the opportunity to buy in Manches- 
ter the studio of the late George W. 
Colby, which he did in 1900. During 
his professional career Mr. Emery 
has made upwards of twenty thou- 
sand negatives. 

He is a Mason, and has member- 
ship in the Knights of Pythias and 
Elks. He has had an extended ex- 
perience as a tenor singer and mem- 


ber of church choirs. In 1879 he 
married Miss Ella A. Spencer of 
Boston. They have one daughter, 


Blanche I. The church home of the 
family is the Franklin Street Congre- 
gational. 

The sub-contracts for the painting, 
staining, and decorating of the two 
new business structures, The Beacon 
and The Kennard, erected in Man- 
chester the past season, were awarded 
to John Bryson of that city. He has 
been a resident of that city practi- 
cally all his life, and is easily one 
of the leaders in his business in 
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the state. The contracts he has had 
in recent times include the paint- 
ing of the new passenger station, St. 
Anselm's college, and many of the 


leading residences. He has a store 





at the corner of Concord and Chest- 
nut deals exten- 


sively in paints, oils, varnishes, glass, 


streets, where he 
room mouldings, wall papers, and all 
else belonging to the trade. Ten 
years ago Mr. Bryson served a term 
in the state legislature, and for four 
years was in the common council of 
the city government. He has served 
as the president of the Catholic club 
of New Hampshire, and is its present 
treasurer, as he also is of Division 1, 


A. OG. #.. 
The diversified nature of Manches- 


of Manchester. 

ter’s commercial interests is one of 
its strongest features, as it thereby 
appeals as a trade centre to a maxi- 
mum amount of trade. The point in 
is well illustrated by the 
A. Talpey Com- 


question 
business of the E. 
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pany, manufacturers of confectionery 
specialties, but more particularly of 
the famous Goldenrod kisses, which 
carry their own and Manchester’s 
fame into all parts of New England. 

The corporation’s main factory 
and wholesale and retail stores are on 
Elm street, while branch stores and 
factories are maintained in the sum- 
mer season at York Beach, Me., 
lake, and Bethlehem, 
White Mountains. The members of 
the corporation are E. A. Talpey, 
O. J. Boston, and C. S. Boston. In 
the summer season Mr. Talpey is 
manager at York Beach, O. J. Bos- 
ton at Massabesic, and C. J. Boston 
at Bethlehem. 

The factory of the corporation is 
equipped with the latest creations in 
machinery for making candy, and 
the effectiveness of this machinery is 
simply wonderful. The Goldenrod 
kisses are fashioned and cut with a 
rapidity that is lightning-like in its 
nature. They roll out upon a table 
like hailstones upon glass, and then 
girls, neat and tidy in attire, and 
with skilful, quick-working fingers, 
pick up each individual kiss and 
wrap it in oiled paper. These little 
squares of oiled paper are bought in 
lots of 5,000,000 each. 


Massabesic 


Sixty kisses 
make one pound, and they can be 
had in all flavors or in one single 
kind. They can be had in half 
pound cartons or in bulk. The re- 
tail trade, half 
pound cartons, also buys a box con- 


besides taking the 
taining twenty-five pounds. Every 
week day hundreds of thousands of 
these Goldenrod kisses are made and 
sold, and their superiority enables 
them to hold the market. In them 
Manchester has the best kisses made 


in the world. Surgical cleanliness is 
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maintained in factory and stores, and 
the materials used are always of ab- 
solute purity and highest quality. 
The neatness and attractiveness of 
the plant and stores are carried out 
to the letter in every respect. The 
paper for wrappers is the best the 
market affords, and the printing 
upon these and the cartons is of the 
highest quality. The integrity of 
the corporation and 
never questioned by those having 
personal knowledge of their business 
interest. 


its goods are 


Conspicuous among the mercan- 
tile enterprises of Manchester is the 
branch store of M. Steinert & Sons 
Company, of located in 
Smyth block, 1034 Elm street. 

At the Manchester store this lead- 
ing firm, following out their invari- 
able rule, offer 


Boston, 


none 
pianos of recognized and established 
merit. Strict allegiance to this policy 
has made the house one of unquestion- 
able reliability and its resources and 
financial standing enable it to offer 
any piano it elects to carry at the 
most advantageous terms. 

The great leader among pianos in 
its Manchester house, as well as in 
all their houses, is the’ Steinway. 
stock are the Jewett, 
Mason & Hamlin, Hardman, Shon- 
inger, Woodbury, and Standard. 


Others in 


This house is also headquarters 
in this of the 
Pianolas Aeolians, 


state for 
both of 
which have ceased to be novelties, 
and have taken their places as stand- 
ard additions to the list of standard 
musical instruments, and no single 


section 
and 


agency has done more to popularize 


these new factors among musical 
instruments than M. Steinert & Sons 


Company. 


but makes of 
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Manchester house 
located in The Kennard, but 
upon the destruction of that build- 
ing the present store was leased. 

It has rebuilt and en- 
tirely reappointed to the end of an 
adaptation 


Formerly the 
was 


now been 
as a piano. salesroom. 
The apartments include a reception 
room, a salesroom, and offices, and 
is, unquestionably, the finest piano 
warerooms in the state. Mr. W. S. 
Wagner, the manager of the Man- 
chester branch, is a man of wide ex- 
perience as a piano dealer, and one 
who enjoys the confidence of the 
community. 

Manchester’s position as the chief 
city and commercial metropolis of 
northern New England is admirably 
sustained by her newspapers, and be 
it said to the credit of the people of 
New 


ciate the genuine worth to the state 


Hampshire they fully appre- 


of these morning and evening pub- 
lications. 

The Janchester Union is the great 
morning paper north of Boston, and 
outside of that city there is only a 
possible three dailies in all New Eng- 
land having a larger circulation. In 
its general characteristics and direc- 
tion it is in the same class with the 
Times and Courant of Hartford, the 
Journal of Providence, and Repudbli- 
can of Springfield, and it is surpassed 
by none of these as respects the abil- 
ity and character of its daily make- 
up. 

The guaranteed circulation of the 
Union is in excess of sixteen thou- 
sand, and the quality of this circula- 
tion gives to it an exceptional adver- 
tising value. Itis a paper that ap- 
peals to every member of the family, 
and no husband hesitates to pass it 


to his wife and children. It has a 
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general circulation in_ practically 
every New Hampshire community, 
and Connecticut river 
into the Vermont towns on the oppo- 
site shore. 

The the 
the Union Publishing 


crosses the 


of 


Company, of 


Union is property 
which Gordon Woodbury is the gen- 
eral and treasurer. It is 
said that the Union has always been 


manager 


strong and successful, but never to 
the extent that it is to-day. Mr. 
Woodbury’s attention to the U/nion 
is of a never-wearying kind, con- 
stant and wise, and with the purpose 
of always keeping it up to the high- 
and 


standard in tone 


comprehension. 


est possible 


Every department of the Union is 
ably maintained and managed, and 
the number of its departments are as 
many and their equipment as thor- 
ough as are those of a metropolitan 
daily. 

The Union has its evening edition, 
which is more especially for local 


and nearby circulation, and _ be- 
sides the two daily editions there 
is a weekly edition, called the 


New Hampshire Farmer and Weekly 
Union. 
The 


Union is Edward J. Burnham, whose 


chief editorial writer on the 


reputation for literary attainment 
and ability is more than state wide 
in scope. Assistants of Mr. Burn- 


ham in the editorial department are 
T. McHugh and George W. Fowler. 
The managing editor is William 


T. Nichols, formerly of the Mew 
York Times. Mr. Nichols is a suc- 
cessful writer of short stories that 


find publication in the leading pa- 
pers and magazines of the country. 

In O. H. A. Chamberlen the 
Union has for its city editor one of 
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New Hampshire’s best-known news- 
paper men. He has been connected 
with the Union for eighteen years, 
and was formerly its telegraph 
editor. 

The present telegraph editor of 
the U/nion is Frank M. Frisselle, 
who has been with the Union for ap- 
proximately fifteen He is 
the dramatic critic. 
As an amateur photographer he has 


attained to a splendid efficiency, and 


years. 


also Union’s 


has in the Union building a studio 
that is not only perfectly equipped, 
but is a veritable fine art gallery. 
One of the great features of the 
Union is its department of state 
news, and the editor of this is John 
W. Condon. To readers of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY he is known as 
the author of many an excellent poem 
that has appeared in its columns. 
The cgnstitute 
one of its most distinct and success- 
ful features. cover every 
phase of New Hampshire life, and 
The 
genius of this department is John E. 
Coffin. 
Orrin 


Union's cartoons 


They 


would do credit to any paper. 


H. Leavitt is the Union's 
agricultural editor; Harold W. Ren- 
der is superintendent of the engray- 
ing and Elmer E. 
Brown has a like position in the 
circulation department. John N. 
Pearson is in charge of the mail- 
ing department, and is the ‘‘Jack 
High’’ of the horse department of 
the J. Wilber Fife and 
Edward H. Murphy are the respec- 
tive 


department, 


weekly. 
heads of the composing and 
press rooms. 

The its business 
manager William D. Young, and for 
its solicitor N. 


Union has for 


advertising Isaac 


Cox. 













TOIL AND REWARD. 
By Luella Clark. 


’T was in a chill and cheerless time, 
Such as all toilers know, 

When forth into the yielding rime 

The sowers went to sow. 


Patient they labored, long and well, 
And up and down the mead, 

Into the deep, damp furrows fell 

The widely scattered seed. 


But sadly when the task was done, 
Weary of heart and hand, 

They looked in vain to see the sun 

Shine on the darkened land. 


No promise in the chill, gray world ; 
In cloudy sky no cheer ; 

Hid are the shining grains of gold 

When shall the germs appear ? 




















. * 





* * * 


To-day the sun’s resplendent glow 
Floods all the fertile plain ; 
And early forth the reapers go 
To reap the ripened grain. 






Home when the harvest time is past, 
With shouts the sheaves are brought, 

And each receives reward at last 

For all his hands have wrought. 


O toilers in unfruitful fields, 

Who still unhoping moil, 
The busy springtime never yields 
Respite from earnest toil. 


Work on: sometime, somewhere, the seed 
You cast into the mold 

Shall recompense your broadest need 

With fruit an hundred fold. 


And when the sheaves are homeward brought, 
And laid before your Lord 

No well-done deed your hands have wrought 

Shall fail of great reward. 


THE 


POOR 


FARM. 


By M. H.W. 


“aS that the farm ?”’ 
‘No, 


contrary 


poor 
asked a stranger. 


sir,” replied 


“Uncle Sam,” “that’s 


as good a farm as there 


is in this town, but the paupers live 


there.”’ 
Now that the county institutions with 
their 


fine im- 


provements have adopted the poor and 


buildings and modern 
vagrant classes, the town poor farm, 
like the spinning-wheel and loom of our 
grandmothers, has become a thing of 
the 


past. the 


institution which was formerly an object 


Few, indeed, remember 
lesson to every child in the community. 

I was early introduced to some of the 
inmates of the almshouse in my native 
town who attended the district school. 
Long, lean, loppy Eleanor, how plainly 
I recall her pale, emotionless face and 
ungainly figure as she came with slow 
strides into the school-room and flung 
herself into a seat near the door. 
There was also a boy who day after 
day was called up by the teacher to 


read the A B C’s, but to the “ What’s 


that?” was never able to answer with 
any degree of accuracy unless the let- 
ter indicated by the pointer chanced to 
be O. I also remember a “new boy,” 
with blue eyes and round red cheeks, 
who walked into school one morning. 
When called on to read with the class 
in the “Young Reader” he read better 
than any boy in the class though he 
did so with a sing-song intonation and 
swaying his body from side to side, 


and, becoming interested in the story, 
read on and on till the teacher told him 


to stop. 


This boy liked to play with us 
at the noon hour, and was so unlike the 
usual type of poor-farm children that we 
could hardly believe it when told he 
had come to make that his home. 

The buildings on the farm stood on a 
little hill back from the highway and 
were approached by a lane with a-grove 
of maples on the left and a broad field 
on the right. 

_I had 


and, having seen some bright colored 


seen them from a distance, 


baskets made by an inmate, and heard 
of a woman who told fortunes, was de- 
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sirous to visit the place, and one bright 
afternoon in springtime, armed with a 
note from my grandfather to the ma- 
tron, and laden with sundry packages of 
oranges, cakes of maple sugar, tobacco, 
and snuff—gifts for some of the older 
inmates whom my grandparents had 
known in better days—I walked up the 
lane, trembling as I passed an old, old 
man sitting on a log, his chin supported 
by his hands resting on the top of a 
cane. The matron read my grandfath- 
er’s note and very kindly took me about 
from room to room. I saw the woman 
at work on the baskets with the brightly 
dyed material around her. She was set- 
ting one up as I entered and showed 
me how she did it, even allowing me to 
try my clumsy fingers in weaving in the 
strands, and I bought a little basket 
to take home. We found the fortune- 
teller sitting by the brick hearth before 
an open fire. She had but one hand. 
The matron gave her some dry tea 
which she ground in her hand with the 
stump of a wrist, and producing a tea- 
pot from somewhere behind her, poured 
on hot water from a little kettle hang- 
ing on a crane and drawing out a 
shovelful of coals set the tea to steep 
thereon. When it was ready she pre- 
pared a cup of tea, and, drinking it with 
evident relish, proceeded to tell my for- 
tune from the grounds remaining in the 
cup. She could see, oh, the most won- 
derful things therein,—a path, a book, a 
ring, a house. She could even tell the 
complexion of the lover whom she prom- 
ised me, but was a little staggered over 
his occupation for she could not quite 
make out whether it was a shoe bench 
or a counter she saw at the side of the 
cup. 

Nannie, another inmate, sat beside 
the big spinning wheel carding some 
coarse wool into rolls. She let the 
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cards rest to ask whose “ darter” I was. 
The door was opened and we saw the 
crazy woman with a sad, unhappy face 
walking the floor, back and forth. The 
matron opened a closet and let me look 
at the silk dresses that were brought 


there with her, and, as we walked on, 


told me something of her history. ‘ But 
here,’’ she said, as we came to the 
wash-room, “‘is Uncle Andrew. He will 


sing you a song.” The old man, who 
sat cutting potatoes with two baskets 
before him, looked up with a sly twinkle 
in his wrinkle-framed eyes and sang, in 
a broken, wheezy voice : 
What are little gals made on, made on ? 
What are little gals made on, made on ? 
Pinks and roses and all the fine posies, 
That ’s what little gals are made on. 
What are little boys made on, made on? 
What are little boys made on, made on ? 
Briers and thorns and old ram’s horns 
That ’s what little boys are made on 


As I was leaving, my school acquaint- 


Eleanor, with the 


ance, same expres- 
sionless countenance under a floppy 
sunbonnet, was starting out with a 


basket on her arm to drop potatoes. 
I greeted her pleasantly, but she neither 
As I 
walked away I heard shuffling feet fol- 


turned her head nor replied. 


lowing me, and turned to see Eleanor, 
who pushed a sprig of southern wood 
into my hand and departed. The act 


surprised me, showing as it did a 
thought of kindness where I least ex- 
pected to find it. 

I remember when the town farm was 
to be sold and the inmates taken to the 
county farm many of the people were 
indignant that the’ old paupers who had 
always lived in town should be taken 
And 
there was loud lamentation at the farm. 


away to die among strangers. 


Poor old Nannie, as she went the 
round of families of her acquaintance 


bidding them “ good-by,” wept and said 
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she had rather die than go there. And _ behind living with one of the neigh- 


she did indeed die in a very short time. bors for many years, but at length she, 


Eleanor, who 


enough to earn 


had grown strong too, went away, and the poor are no 


her board, remained longer with us. 
ab 


A ROBIN. 
By C. C. Lord 


It is the dreary March. The wind 
Is brisk and frore. The snows still bind 
The scene. Yet chirps a robin kind. 


Up from the South he flits with speed, 
The prospect harsh he doth not heed, 
For earth’s delight, time’s gladful meed. 


The blosmy land he quits for chill— 
The crocus and the daffodil— 
Where perfumes all the landscape fill. 


Perched on a branch beyond the pane, 
For winter's loss and spring’s bright gain, 
Cheer up! cheer up! he pipes amain. 


Thanks! little friend. Thy song is heard, 
Assurance of the hour is stirred, 
The world hath comfort of a bird. 


Man hath a boast. His soul will dare 
A life for love. Yet he, for care, 
Ranks not a songster of the air. 


There is a tenderness in things, 
Or high, or low, and on the wings 
Of promise oft a warbler sings. 


Hail! happy herald of the day 
When icy bonds shall melt away. 
Thou art our guest. Repose and stay. 


Cheer up! cheer up! Our larder choice 


Hath crumbs in plenty. For thy voice, 
Our hopes revive, our hearts rejoice. 


Ye 











By H. G. 





Ne a little village of Shore- 
va ng line lies stretched along 
ay Merri- 


the banks of the 


mac, just far enough from 
it joins the 


to escape being a seaside resort, yet 


where ocean 
near enough so that when the wind is 


east it air and 
catches the faint perfume of kelp and 


marsh land. 


feels the cool saline 
At times the monotonous 


roar of the 


the 
shingly shore, is distinctly heard, and 


waves, beating on 


the great, white gulls, seeking the pro- 
tection of the wooded shore, gather in 
flocks on the Point of Sands. The 
tide flows in and out bearing the boats 
of the fisherfolk, and on summer after- 
noons, when the shadows grow long on 
the river, and the setting sun lends its 
golden sheen to the surface, the great 
gundalows come up bearing their fra- 
grant loads of salt hay. The merry 
song of the rowers as they pull at their 
long, unwieldly sweeps, gives an air of 
mild excitement to the scene. 


line is not a spot where the voice of 


Shore- 


hilarity or the sound of much laughter 


would be in keeping. Its very air 
seems laden with the historic memories 
of the past, and tragedy and change 
have left an impress that clings like the 
lichen to the ancient elms that shade its 
streets. 

It has had its story, its tale, and its 
day. It was the home of many of the 
stern, hardy, brave privateersmen, who 
their 
country and rights, and whose deeds of 


risked so much in defense of 


Leslie, 
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M. D. 


valor helped nail the Stars and Stripes 
to the topmast-head in the American 
navy. 

Here they returned when the trials 
and sacrifices of patriotism had won 
their just reward; builded their houses, 
and in the sunset of life enjoyed the 
peace and tranquillity their deeds had so 
justly earned. At one time it had been 
a stirring port of entry for the West 
India trade, and the now unused wharves 
were piled with foreign goods, and dusky, 
swarthy sailors from Spanish ports strolled 
the streets and sung the notes of a min- 
strelsy, strange to the land of northern 
pines. Later on from here sailed hardy 
fishermen to the stormy banks to pro- 
cure a precarious and dangerous har- 
vest, 

All this had passed long years before 
I discovered this quiet, somnolent re- 
treat in which to spend my summer va- 
cations, and only the far away echo of 
these days and scenes lingered in the 
air and gave an undefined flavor of ro- 
mance to the spot. 

To the artist the freaks and fancies 
of the architect, his 


modern sharp 


angles, ylaring decorations and close- 
clipped abomination. 
When, 


stumbles upon houses, shaded by cen- 


hedges are an 
therefore, on some byway he 
tury-old elms, where the mild odor of 
decaying wood clings to roofs of the real 
old Colonial type, his finer senses are 
soothed by a satisfaction that words are 
powerless to express. 


It was with some such feeling as this 
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that I stepped from the rickety stage- 
coach as it drew up before the centre of 
I need 
not detail the reasons or circumstances 
that induced the visit at that time. 


business activity in Shoreline. 


The 
building before which we stopped could 
not properly be called a grocery store, 
neither was it wholly a dry goods estab- 
lishment, but rather the heterogeneous 
compound of both, which the law of de- 
mand and supply makes so necessary 
in isolated box of 
weather-beaten clothespins stood tilted 


communities. <A 


beside the door, an antiquated codfish 
hung from a nail nearby, a few pots and 
kettles and a bundle of hosiery consti- 
tuted the display that was supposed to 
take the place of window decoration in 
large cities, and served to call the atten- 
tion of the passerby to the wares within. 
In addition to its mercantile character 
it bore a somewhat faded sign, which 
designated it as the local representation 
of the United States postal department. 
The proprietor of the establishment, a 
little dried-up, wizen-faced man, of three- 
score and ten stood in the doorway, 
absently stroking the fringe of yellow 
gray brush that encircled his face, and 
proved to be the encyclopedia and dic- 
tionary of places and things in the 
vicinity. 

I was fortunate in securing a room 
and the promise of reasonable animal 
sustenance with one Capt. Jared Somes. 
I speak advisedly when I! say fortunate, 
for there are so many places where one 
is simply tolerated out of consideration 
to his pocket book, that when one re- 
ceives a welcome so hearty and unaf- 
fected as that which greeted me at the 
threshold of this house, he is to be con- 
gratulated. I was received as a guest 
rather than a boarder, and all questions 
relating to financial compensation were 
relegated to an indefinite future. 
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Captain Somes was the typical rep- 
resentative of a class that, unfortu- 
nately, in a few years, will be known 
only in the pages of history and ro- 
mance. Having passed all his early 
life in that rough and tumble struggle 
with the elements beyond the distant 
horizon that comes to those “that go 
down to the sea in great ships.” The 
hoarse winds off Labrador had lent a 
pitch and timbre to his voice, and the 
hot sun on the African west coast had 
painted his cheek with a tint that time 
had effaced. Short, stout, and 
bluff ; a man of the good old school was 
Captain Jared. 


not 


To see him beating 
down street with a swing and roll, one 
could almost in fancy see his favorite 
ship, the AM/inerva, under full sail, with 
the steady trade winds forcing the foam 
from her bows, while his rough but 
cheery hail to some passing neighbor 
had the sound of a winter gale through 
His house, which 


was afterwards to become almost a sec- 


her straining rigging. 


ond home to me, was a large, two-story, 


gambrel-roofed structure, built at a time 
when elbow-room was felt to be a neces- 
sity. Over the front door was a curious 
scroll-like piece of ornamentation, such 
as one sometimes sees on the top of the 
long grandfather clock, and on each 
side of the shallow porch were fluted 
columns, so much a favorite in bygone 
days. It was located midway of the 
irregular street that followed the river’s 
sweep and curves for a mile or more, 
and on the side nearest to the stream. 
On the back quite an extensive garden 
ran down with gentle slope to a water- 
soaked, half-decayed wharf. 

In the centre of the garden was a 
clean, well-kept walk, on either side. of 
which were flower beds filled with holly- 
hocks, marigolds, and _ sweet-williams, 
also other old-time favorites, the especial 
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On the 
side of the wharf was a pile of drift- 


care and pride of Mrs. Somes. 


wood, a heterogeneous mass of odds 
and ends gathered by the captain in the 
various freshets of preceding years. 
To this he was constantly adding the 
prizes of stray waifs of boards and logs 
that floated up and down with the tide. 
So that, although it furnished fuel for 
the kitchen 


grow less. 


stove, it never seemed to 


I had a large, airy room on the second 
floor, with a delightful outlook across 
the river to the pines beyond. There 
were fireplaces in every room, sugges- 
tive of the comfort and ease of the origi- 
nal proprietors. These had been closed 
with sheet-iron contrivances that swayed 
and rattled 
stormy nights. 


with uncanny sounds on 
I had been allowed, as an especial 


favor, to remove this monstrosity of 
economy from my room, and from time 
to time kindle a fire on the hearth when 
an unusually damp spell made it seem 
desirable. 

From my window, which was shaded 
by a Concord grape-vine of mammoth 
proportion that straggled over the whole 
back side of the house, I could watch 
the captain as he pottered over his mild 
agricultural pursuits or dropped choice 
morsels into the pen where he kept his 
brood of Plymouth Rocks during the 
season when their aid was not needed 
in loosening the soil of his garden. 

I could 


see that Captain Jared re- 


garded my artistic pursuits as an evi- 


dence of mild insanity or overgrown 
childishness, but I think he liked 


and an honest effort to assume 


me 
made 
‘some sort of interest. I know that he 
had given some kind of a guarantee for 
my character to the club or Association 
of Ancient Mariners that nightly gath- 


ered to smoke their pipes and tell barna- 
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cled stories on a half-decayed mast at 
the end of the old wharf. 
curious collection of the 


This was a 
flotsam and 
jetsam of that sort of life. Each mem- 


ber had his own collection of yarns 
and experiences which were recognized 
as personal property. They had been 
repeated a thousand times and everyone 
knew the dénouement, but by some un- 
written law no one ever trespassed upon 
the preémpted rights of his neighbor. 
The great gale of 1856 in the Bay 
of Fundy, the wreck of 42 on Long 
Sands, the voyage of the AHarfy in the 
English the 


property of different individuals, and 


channel, were exclusive 
no man ventured to add or detract from 
the story or even indicate that it was 
not absolutely new to him. If a stranger 
should chance to visit this group and 
venture to a seat on the log, if the story 
went on to its monotonous conclusion 
with no apparent interruption, he could 
be sure that he was approved. If, on 
the contrary, one by one they got up 
that it about 
time to be making a harbor, he could 
safely that he discounte- 


nanced, and his chances of joining this 


with the remark was 


infer was 


salt-pickled conclave were w/. This 
peremptory decision was never known 
to be changed. 

Captain Jared had his foibles and pe- 
culiarities quite as distinctly marked as 
most men. Form and features are not 


more absolutely distinct than mental 


characteristics. The one most remark- 
able fad in the captain’s life, and one 
which to my knowledge has had no 
rival, was his strong passion to be the 
first man in Shoreline to pay his taxes. 
It was stated that one year when the 
annual assessment for the running ex- 
penses of the town came due July 1 the 
captain, who had had some hint that 


one of his neighbors intended to fore- 
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stall him, was found sitting on the steps 
of the four 


o'clock in the morning, where he had 


tax collector’s house at 


remained since midnight, that he might 


be sure that no one preceded him. 
This might or might not have been 
true, but certainly it was in line with 


The 


ond summer of my sojourn in his house, 


his general characteristics. sec- 


things, from a financial standpoint, had 
been going generally wrong with him. 
The moral delinquency of one of the 


the bank 


intrusted, 


officials in local where his 


moderate had 


caused a temporary closure of that in- 


means was 
stitution, and, besides this, the kit fac- 


tory, in which he owned considerable 
stock, was not in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and had passed its annual divi- 
dend, so that his ordinary source of in- 
come was cut off, and as a cap-sheaf to 
his misfortunes the owner of a large 
estate across the river had gone away 
on a sudden business trip without pay- 
ing him for some weeks’ work, in which 
he had been employed. 

As the first day of July drew near, I 
noticed that the captain was becoming 
nervous and depressed. He no longer 
visited the village store and failed to 
join his cronies on the old log at the 


head of 


window I 


the wharf. From my open 


could hear snatches of his 
discussion on ways and means with his 
good wife, in the back yard. I could 
readily advance the money for my room 
and board, and would gladly have done 
so had I dared to run the risk of the 
proposition. I knew, however, that the 


captain’s stubborn pride would cause 
him to resent any meddling with his 
financial affairs, so I could only wait 
and watch the clouds drift across a sky 
that was ordinarily filled with sunshine. 
remark 


that he thought he should take a day off 


One morning he made the 
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and go eeling. I volunteered to go 
with him, knowing all the time that in 
his present mood he had much rather 
be alone, but I pitied the old fellow, 
and although his troubles seemed very 
insignificant to me, still I knew they 
were real to him, and I did not wish 
him to dwell upon them. The prepara- 
tions for a trip of this kind at Shore- 
line to the uninitiated very 
much like fitting out an East India-man 
for a three years’ voyage. 


seemed 


For a day’s 
eeling would be of small account were it 
not for the midday chowder prepared on 
shore by the amateur cook. Hence the 
numerous trips from the house to the 
boat to convey the three-legged iron 
pot, the pork and potatoes, the crackers 
and onions, the salt and pepper, with 
which this delectable compound was to 
be prepared. When all was ready I 
took my seat in the stern of the dory, or 
as the captain said, “the starn,”’ and we 
dropped out into the tide. With due 
deliberation Capt. Jared pointed the 
bows of his boat towards his favorite 
fishing ground and pulled away with a 
steady, measured stroke. 

My previous experiences had taught 
me that when Capt. Jared wished to 
talk he required no suggestive or intro- 
ductory topic, but when the mood was 
not on he could shut his mouth like a 
clam cover the barren 


and forms of 


sociability with monosyllabic brevity. 
So I made no attempt at conversation 
but waited patiently for the spirit of the 
occasion to direct. 

When we reached what he considered 


to be a proper position he proceeded to 


fasten the painter of the boat to a 
curious three-pronged contrivance of 
wood and stones. At the same time 


saying ‘My grandfather anchored his 
killick, father used a 


so do I, confound your 


boat with a 
killick, and 


my 
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patent claw hammer arrangements that 
are always catching on to rocks and logs; 
a killick is enough sight better, my way 
of thinking.” This was evidently to 
forestall any remarks of mine, at the 
same time it was like the sign manual 
to a creed that was one of his pro- 
His reveren- 
tial consideration for the custom of the 
fathers. 


nounced characteristics. 


This was by no means the ex- 
clusive inheritance of Capt. Somes, as it 
was shared in common by every dweller 
in Shoreline. 

An established custom, grown more 
sacred as the years sped by, until the 
feeling seemed a part of the air they 
breathed, and any change would have 
been considered an insult to those who 
slept their long sleep in the grave- 
yard back of the village. I knew from 
his dreamy, far-away expression that the 
philosophic and reminiscent spirit was 
striving under his rough jacket, and I 
lay back in the stern of the dory, my 
pencil resting between my fingers and 
prepared for an hour’s quiet enjoyment. 

He 


wiggling 


took a curious combination of 


worms and tangled thread 
from the box under his seat, which he 
called a bob, and let it sink slowly and 
gently into the swirling tide. Every 
now and then the captain pulled upa 
specimen of his squirmy prey and shook 
it off deliberately in the bottom of the 
boat. 

“T was reading,” he said, “the other 
day, in a book of a man named Black, 
who was telling what fun he had in 
salmon and 
letting his line run out a hundred feet 


or more 


fishing; getting a_ bite 
and then traipsing up and 
down beside the stream for two hours 
before he got the fish. Lordy, it might 
be fun for him, but as for me, give me 
the old dory where I can sit comfort- 


ably and hear the birds sing in the trees, 
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and smell the good smells that come 
over the water, and think, and think, 
and I’m enough sight happier than I 
should be, jumping and splashing along 
the shore, with a pole half doubled up 
over my back. I tell you when a fel- 
low can sit and hear the water go lap, 
lapping against the sides of the boat, 
and nothing to worry him, he’s a pretty 
darned happy man. I've wondered a 
good many times why the ministers 
did n’t put in some such thing as this in 
the place where we ’re going to, instead 
of all the time telling of playing on 
I know 


it would hit me a plaguey sight better. 


harps and singing in the choir. 


There’s a fellow that comes up from 
down along once or twice a year with a 
harp and pounds and rakes it for a few 
cents an Says I, if that’s what 


they do in heaven, give me eeling.”’ 


hour. 


When the music of the noontime bells 
came stealing up from the distant city 
the captain pulled to the narrow sand 
He kindled a 


fire of driftwood, and soon the sound of 


beach beside the river. 


frying pork was heard and the sugges- 
tive odor of onions mingled with that of 
It was a 


fragrant coffee. and 


surroundings such as men dream of at 


scene 


their city desks when the brain has 
dull columns of 
figures, and they pause with half-closed 


grown weary with 
eyes to look away into the dreamland of 
fancy. 

Scattered fleecy clouds filled the sky ; 
far away on a distant hillslope a farmer 
was getting in hay from his field, and 
the sound of his voice came faint and 
mellow as he called to his team. A 
hawk swung in circles so far up against 
the blue as to seem miles away. 

A rhythmic, somnolent spell, the reli- 
gion of nature was in the air. A time 
when half formal dreams might come, 


but words would jar on the senses like 











BEAUTY 
a rock thrown into a quiet lake. I do 
not know that we slept, but we quaffed 
great draughts of pure animal delight. 
At length the captain, whose pipe had 
long since gone out, stirred uneasily, and 
said, “ Well, we might as well get a few 
more eels to corn for breakfast, and go 
home.” We dropped back to our old 


moorings. Just then a 


natty steam 
launch shot around a distant bend in 
the river and bore rapidly down towards 
us. When slowed 
down, and her owner called out briskly, 


near enough she 
‘‘ Ho, there, Captain Somes, if you have 
my bill with you I should like to pay it, 
as 1 am off again to-morrow.’”’ The 
captain fumbled in his well-worn pocket- 
book and produced the necessary docu- 
ment which was quickly honored, and, 
with a splash and whirl, the launch was 
again under way. 

behind a 
filmy cloud and suddenly looked out, 
for when I looked in the captain’s face 


The sun must have been 


BEAUTY 


THROUGH UNLOVELINESS. 


THROUGH UNLOVELINESS 
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it certainly shone with greater bright- 
ness. 

We soon started for home, and I 
knew that long before the sun would 
touch the distant horizon line the finan- 
cial deposits of the town of Shoreline 
would be increased by Capt. Jared 
Somes’s share of its expenses, and that 
he would go down street that night with 
his old accustomed swing and cheery 
hail. 

That evening as I sat by my window 
watching the moon’s long silvery path- 
way on the rippling tide of the river, 
the strong pungent odor from the cap- 
tain’s well-colored clay pipe came steal- 
ing up from the bench at the back door, 
and I heard him remark to his wife, 
“Cap'n Small hadn’t paid his taxes, 
nor Jacob Short, nor anyone, as far as 
I could find out.” There was a note-of 
in his voice, and I knew 
that for him, at least, the world seemed 
brighter for that one day’s experiences. 


satisfaction 


[After seeing Rembrandt’s ‘“‘ Elizabeth Bas.’’] 


Ry Arthur 


W. Hall. 


Devoid of all the fickle world holds fair 
In passing charm of figure, garb, and face; 
No golden sunlight revels in this hair, 
No hint of master-mind, no regal grace. 
Not thus, indeed, yet clearly do I trace 
Through these rude features, to the inmost soul 
Of fullest womanhood, of all our race 
The far-surpassing, best transfigured whole. 


And ye whom outward vision holds in thrall 

Who never deign to look beneath the day 
Of earthly loveliness, and think the pall 

Of blighting age shuts out the beauteous ray, 
Know that in all yon view ’twixt earth and heaven 
The spirit gaze to you has not been given. 


G.M.—16 





HON. RODNEY WALLACE. 


Hon. Rodney Wallace, long known as the “ first citizen” of Fitchburg, Mass., 
born in New Ipswich, December 21, 1823, died in Fitchburg, February 27, 1903. 

Rodney Wallace spent his youth in farm labor. Later he was engaged in 
freight transportation between the town of Rindge and Boston. At the age of 
thirty he went to Fitchburg, and, with the late Stephen Shepley, began dealing in 
books and stationery and paper and cotton waste. With three associates he 
founded the Fitchburg Paper Company in 1865. In 1869 he became the sole 
proprietor, and continued so until 1879, when his sons, Messrs. Herbert I. and 
George R. Wallace, were taken into partnership. 

Since 1864 he had been president and director of the Fitchburg Gas Company, 
a director of the Putnam Machine Company since 1864; a director of the Fitch- 
burg National bank since 1866, one of the proprietors of the Fitchburg woolen 
mills since 1877, and a trustee of Smith college since 1878. He was also a direc- 
tor of the Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Company, a trustee of the Fitchburg 
Savings bank, a director of the Fitchburg Railroad Company, and of the Parkhill 
Manufacturing Company. 

He was selectman of the town during the years 1864, 1865, and 1867; was 
representative to the general court in 1873, and was unanimously renominated, 
but declined a reélection on account of ill health. He was a member of the gov- 
ernor’s council during the years 1880, 1881, and 1882; was a delegate to the 
National Republican convention at Chicago in 1884, and was a member of the 
national house of representatives in the session of 1889-’90. At the expiration of 
this term he declined a renomination. 

His gift to the city, in 1885, of the Wallace library and art building, costing 
$84,000, is a monument to his munificence and public spirit. 

Later Mr. Wallace gave to Fitchburg an elaborate approach to the high school 
building, in connection with public efforts to improve the new post-office site. 
Besides remembering his adopted city he presented the town of Rindge, where he 
passed his boyhood days, a library, accompanied with an adequate endowment. 
Large gifts were also made to Smith college, of which he was a trustee, in the form 
of a dormitory building and other institutions, beside aid being given to many 
deserving students. 

In 1853 Mr. Wallace was married to Sophia Ingalls. daughter of Thomas In- 
galls of Rindge. She died in 1871, leaving two sons, Herbert I. Wallace and 
George R. Wallace, who was on Governor Ames'’s staff and is senator (1903) from 
the Fitchburg district. December 28, 1876, Mr. Wallace married Mrs. Sophia F. 
(Billings) Bailey. She died November 9, 1895. 


ALFRED PAYSON GAGE. 


Alfred Payson Gage, born in Hopkinton, April 15, 1836, died at Arlington, 
Mass., February 23, 1903. 

Mr. Gage was a son of the late Sewell Gage of Hopkinton. In youth he 
taught school to pay his way in securing an advanced education. He fitted for 
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college at Colby academy, New London, and graduated from Dartmouth in 1859, 
subsequently receiving from that institution the honorary degrees of A. M. 
and Ph. D. 

He devoted himself to teaching after leaving college, engaging in the work in 
North Carolina. When the Civil War broke out and a general conscription was 
ordered by the Confederate government, Mr. Gage’s profession exempted him 
from service in the Confederate army, and a special decree of Governor Vance 
protected him from state conscription. He continued to teach in North Carolina 
till 1864, when, at considerable risk and with many exciting adventures, he succeeded 
in reaching the North. He took up again the profession of teaching as head mas- 
ter of the Bunker Hill grammar school, Charlestown, in 1865. In 1870 he was 
appointed master of the English department of the Charlestown high school. In 
1874, when Charlestown was annexed to Boston he. was transferred to the English 
high school, where he remained, as master of physics, until his resignation in Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

To Mr. Gage belongs the credit of having inaugurated, with Superintendent 
Seaver, the first physical laboratory for individual work in a high school in this 
country, and, perhaps, in the world. He was the author of a number of text- 
books on physics and severa! laboratory manuals. His book on physics has been 
in use in the Boston schools for over twenty years. He was also well known on 
the lecture platform, having made many addresses before scientific societies and 
other organizations. 

Mr. Gage married, in 1859, Mary E. Prescott, daughter of James Prescott of 
Deertield, who survives him, with four sons and three daughters. 


CAPT. ELIJAH M. SHAW. 


Elijah M. Shaw, of Nashua, born in Kensington, July 6, 1826, died at his sum- 
mer home in that town, February 23, 1903. 

He was a son of John Weare and Ruth (Currier) Shaw, and a descendant, in 
the eighth generation, from Roger Shaw, who came to this country from England 
and settled at Cambridge, Mass., in 1635. He was educated in the schools of his 
native town and at Exeter academy. February 1 he entered the Exeter cotton 
mill. He went later tothe Milford mills at Lawrence, to Cohoes, N. Y., and to 
Lewiston, Me., where he was engaged in the cotton business. 

When the Civil War broke out he enlisted with the “three months’ men,” in 
the First Maine Volunteers, and later he went into the Tenth Maine Volunteers. 
He was adjutant of his regiment, and later attained the rank of captain. During 
his service he was connected with the army of Virginia until his discharge, on 
account of injuries in 1863. He was agent of the Lisbon mills at Great Falls 
after the war, and then went to Nashua as agent of the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company’s mills. After forty years of active service in cotton mills, he retired 
February 1, 1891. 

Captain Shaw was one of the New Hampshire commission to the World’s 
Columbian exposition at Chicago. In 1894 he was chosen treasurer of the New 
Hampshire Baptist convention, which position he held for five years. He was 
business manager of Colby academy at New London at the time of his death. He 
was a member of the First Baptist church of Nashua. 

Captain Shaw was a member of Rising Sun lodge, A. F. and A. M.; Nashua 
grange, P. of H.; the sons of the American Revolution, the Loyal Legion, and the 
Grand Army. While residing in Maine he was at one time department commander 
of the Grand Army. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary Davison Shaw; three children, Irving 
C. of Kensington; Mrs. W. S. Libbey of Lewiston, Me., and E. Ray of Nashua. 
Thomas C. Shaw of Kensington, his twin brother, survives him. 
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ISAAC ANDREW HILL. 


Isaac Andrew Hill, a notable citizen of Concord, youngest son of the late Gov. 
Isaac Hill, died at his home in Concord, on Saturday, February 28. 

He was born in Concord, September 16, 1827, and educated in the public 
schools and at Phillips Andover academy. At the close of his school life he was 
for some time engaged in the commission business in Boston. Returning to Con- 
cord he was connected with the Mew Hampshire Patriot newspaper, founded by 
his father, and published by his brother, the late John M. Hill, and later with the 
Statesman. He left the Democratic party, of which his father had been the New 
Hampshire leader, in 1854, and was one of the founders of the Republican party 
in this state. From 1856 to 1874 he was register of probate for Merrimack 
county, and for a time deputy collector of the United States internal revenue. He 
was responsible for the construction of the board of trade building in Concord, 
and was at the time of his death a director in that corporation, in the Concord 
shoe factory, in the Merrimack County Savings bank, and in various other insti- 
tutions. He was among the most public-spirited residents of the capital city, and 
through his efforts many enterprises for promoting the material welfare of the com- 
munity were carried out. 

He was a member of Blazing Star lodge, A. F. and A. M., and in religion was 
affiliated with the Episcopalians. He married, October 5, 1858, Sarah A. Sander- 
son of Lowell, by whom he is survived, with five sons, Walter B., Josiah F., 
Charles S., Isaac, and Lawrence R. 


GEORGE H. BRODHEAD. 


George H. Brodhead, a native of Newfields, formerly South Newmarket, and a 
son of the late Rev. John Brodhead, an eminent Methodist divine and member of 
congress from this state, died at his home in New York city, March 1, in his 
eighty-ninth year. 

Mr. Brodhead was a classmate of the late Gen. Benjamin F. Butler in Phillips 
Exeter academy. He located in New York in 1841, where he was engaged in 
banking and brokerage. He was successful in business, and was for some time 
president of the New York Stock Exchange. He had been, for some years, retired 
from business, spending his summer with his sister, Mrs. James Pike, at the old 
family home in Newfields. He was present in Concord, last August, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of his father’s portrait to the state. 


DR. JACOB N. BUTLER. 


Dr. Jacob Newton Butler, one of the oldest and best-known physicians in west- 
ern New Hampshire, died at his home in Lempster, February 16, 1903. 

Dr. Butler was a native of the town of Lyndeborough, and had been located in 
Lempster in the practice of medicine since December, 1843, winning an enviable 
reputation in his profession, and as a man and citizen. He was a member of the 
Congregational church and an interested member of Silver Mountain grange. In 
May, 1846, he married Miss Harriet Moore, who survives him, as does one son, 
G. Arthur Butler, a civil engineer, of Chicago. 


DR. CHARLES A. BURNHAM. 


Dr. Charles A. Burnham, born in Pembroke, August 27, 1837, died in Boston, 
Mass., February 21, 1903. 

Dr. Burnham was a son of Charles G. and Mary A. Burnham. He was edu- 
cated, under his father’s instruction, in the academies at Danville and Royalton, 
Vt., and studied medicine with the late Dr. Samuel A. Blood of Boston. He was 
assistant surgeon in the Third New Hampshire regiment during the Rebellion, 
and at the clase of the war settled in practice in Boston. 











